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FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 











| ' NOTE—At the midyear meetings of the General 

Council, and the Council on Finance and Promotion, 
held at Cleveland, Mr. Arthur Hudson, chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention presented the following tentative Uni- 
fied Budget for the fiscal year 1948-1949, beginning 
next May 1. Due to new work initiated through the 
| World Mission Crusade, increased costs at home and 
| a abroad, and specific needs which must be met, the 
mag 7g ety figure has been set at $7,500,000. 


Chairman of the Finance Committee 


TENTATIVE UNIFIED BUDGET FOR 1948-49 
Undesignated, $6,428,000; Designated, $1,072,000; Total, $7,500,000 


Section |. $2,036,760 


Including such items as Council on Finance and Promotion, State Promotion, Denominational Paper, Evangelism, 
Radio, Christian Social Progress, Northern Baptist Assembly, World Relief, Baptist World Alliance, Federal 
Council, World Council, Northern Baptist Men, an amount held pending further study, etc. 


Section Il. $5,363,240 


Contributions for work done through State Conventions, the Home and Foreign Mission Societies, the M. & 
M. Benefit Board, the Board of Education and Publication, the Historical Society, and City Mission Societies. 


Section Ill. $100,000 
Stabilization Fund. 











Certain adjustments may be made in this budget before it is voted upon at the 
annual meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention next May. It will be dis- 
cussed in regional meetings and other groups. You are asked to give it prayerful 
consideration, keeping in mind that Northern Baptists through the World 
Mission Crusade and the Unified Budget contributed approximately $12,000,000 
during the current fiscal year. Over against this $7,500,000 does not seem so great. 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 
Northern Baptist Convention 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
FEBRUARY 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pases and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What will take a long time 
to read? 

2. Who is J. V. Poorman? 

8. History bears out what 
New Testament teaching? 

4. What is out of print? 

5. Where do wars begin? 

6. What can we neither evade 


nor repudiate? | 
7. Whose father is of Swedish 
descent? 
8. What is to be an inter- 
nationalized enclave? i 
. 9. Who is Charles E. Wilson? 


Note that this contest began with Septem- 
ber and runs through June, 1948, and is 
open only to subscri 


10. Who was a personal friend 
to many people? 

11. What is scheduled for 
May 24-30, 1948? 

12. Who is Karl Kaups? 

13. What Baptists total 117, 
885? 

14. Who witnessed India’s in- 
dependence day processions? 

15. What will convene in 
Amsterdam, Holland? 

16, Who was described as “A 
lover of God and man”? 

17. Who is not ashamed of 
his association with Baptists? 

18. What do children acquire 
from the parents? 


Rules for 1947-1948 


Fee correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, September to 
June inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile mis- 
sionary book or a year’s subscription to 
MISSIONS will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 
| for a prize, state both the answers and the 

page numbers on which answers are found. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in 
such a case only one prize will be awarded. 


‘Vv 


All answers must be mailed by 
July 13, 1948 to receive credit. 























The Front Cover 
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The front cover picture is that of 
the world’s greatest sculptural work, 
begun by the famed sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum in 1926 and now being com- 
pleted by his son, following the death 
of the father in 1941. The sculptured 
heads, carved out of ageless granite in 
the mountains in Rushmore Memorial 
Park, South Dakota, are of George 
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The Equality of Mankind _i| 


CARTOON NuMBER 146 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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HEN former Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes of the United 
States Supreme Court joined the Calvary Baptist Church 
in Washington, D. C., he was given the hand of fellowship at 
same communion service with a humble Chinese laundryman. 
Here was dramatic proof that at the altar of the Christian church 
all men stand on a basis of equality, rich, poor, learned, igno- 
rant, famous, obscure, white, yellow, black, or brown. 

The fulfillment of the dream of equality would never have 
been realized had it not been for the teaching and influence of the 
church through the ages. Although class consciousness and racial 
intolerance have often crept into church fellowship and are still 
maintained in many local churches, yet the Christian gospel has 
always reminded men of their false concepts and their failure to 
rise to the full stature of the truth as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. 
When tyrants have flouted the doctrine of equality they have 
always been compelled to persecute the church which stood ever 
before then to rebuke and frustrate their purposes and to reveal 
their evil and selfish concepts. 

Empires depending on race supremacy and exploitation, 
wealth placing profits above the just rights of labor, racial snobs 
who detest their neighbors far and near, these never can escape 











the voice that continually reminds them that God is no respecter 


of persons and that He is the Father of all mankind and all men 
are brothers.—Charles A. Wells. 



























(Continued from preceding page) 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Abraham Lincoln. 
The heads are of mammoth size, 
measuring 60 feet from top of brow to 
chin. The memorial was dedicated in 
1927, by the late President Calvin 


Coolidge. Photograph is furnished 
Missions by courtesy of Bell Photos 
of Rapid City, South Dakota. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Marecaret T. Appiecartn is Na- 
tional Chairman of the Woman's 
Committee on Evangelism. 


> Merret Dantet Booker, former 
pastor of the Fountain (Negro) Baptist 
Church of Summit, N. J., is now resi- 
dent Protestant Chaplain at the Freed- 
men’s Hospital in Washington, D. C. 


> AuBuRN Carr is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Richford, Vermont. 


> Ranvpoitew L. Howarp is the. For- 
eign Mission Board’s Secretary for the 
mission fields in Burma and India. 


> Hevten Martin Jackson is the wife 
of Rev. L. E. Jackson, pastor of the 
Winter Hill Baptist Church, Somer- 
ville, Mass., and is Chairman of Chris- 
tian Citizenship of the National Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. 


> Wave H. McKoney is pastor of 
the Antioch (Negro) Baptist Church 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


> Lutu Row ey is Eastern Mission- 
ary Counselor of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. 

> Apa P. Srearns is the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Board Secretary of 
Literature and Publicity. 


> Sranuey I. Sruper is the Northern 
Baptist Convention’s Director of Pub- 
lic Relations. He represented Church 
World Service at the recent UNESCO 


conference in Mexico City. 





YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the International scope as well as the missionary 
and educational content of this issue. So would a frien«! 
or relative who is not familiar with the magazine. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Again the Biggest Month 


of the Magazine Year 


December is always the biggest 
magazine subscription month of 
the year. December, 1947, was no 
exception, for it produced 5,764 
subscriptions, a sizeable record, al- 
though it did not surpass that of 
December, 1946, which was in a 
class by itself because on a single 
day, December 16, 1946, the post- 
man delivered 1,052 subscriptions. 
December, 1947, thus records a 
loss as compared with the previous 
December. 


December also completed 15 
years of the present editorial man- 
agement of Missions which began 
in January, 1933. These 15 years 
comprise 180 months. The score 
for the 180 months stands at 159 
months of gains and 21 of losses. 


While any magazine can be 
proud of such a record, the great 
concern is not with the past but 
with the future. To expand Mis- 
sions’ circulation and to enlarge 
its service to the world mission 
enterprise of the Christian church 
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in this community. 
experience.” 





He draws as he speaks 


Write for further information 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Time Does Not Dilute The Effect 


“Tt has already been a week since you closed those excellent confer- 
ences... but time does not seem to dilute the effect of what you did 
Redlands has been much blessed by the 


Rev. Oscar W. Sepam, E-vrecutive Secretary 


The Redlands Council of Churches 


All engagements planned well in advance 
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Franklin College students photographed on the campus just before leaving for a weekly service at the Johnson County Home in Indiana 


Tas croup of Franklin College students is enrolled from 
nine different states — Wisconsin, New 
Washington, Vermont, Chio, ‘ennsylvania, South Caro- 


Perhaps you have gifts in spiritual ministry and social 


York, Michigan, service. You could make a helpful contribution to these 


lina, and Indiana. They find common satisfaction and 


pleasure in spiritual ministries and social service. 


Part of every Sunday is spent by these students and 
others in ministering to the aged and infirm in the Johnson 
County Home and in the Indiana Masonic Home. They 
conduct regular church services, cheer the sick, and super- 


vise holiday celebrations and parties. 


MISSIONS 


activities if you came to Franklin College. 


For Catalog, Bulletin and Other Information, write to 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training this young woman and others to serve as 


Pastors’ AssicTaNTs Mission Workers 
Socia, Workers Caurca SecrerTarire 
Curatstian Epucation Drrectors 

We offer 3 Courses: 

3-Year Diploma Course. 

2-Year Diploma Course (for bigh school graduates with 
sufficient advanced credits). 


4-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or B.S. 
degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 


ScHo.arsuips AVAILABLE * 
Write to 

OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 


Frecp Experience 


































THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY HAS OPENED uP 
> ALARGE NEW SECTION OF NICARAGUA . THROUGH 
CRUSADE FUNDS NORTHERN BAPTISTS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
FOUR PIONEER MISSION STATIONS , SUPPLEMENTING THE 
GREAT WORK CARRIED ON AT MANAGUA. 
t 
- =~ AS A CRUSADE PROJECT VETERANS, SERVING ——> 
AS PART-TIME STUDENT WORKERS,AID BAPTIST 
— UNIVERSITY PASTORS IN MINISTERING TO SS 
= = “VETERANS VILLAGES “ON THE CAMPUSES gre, 
OF LARGE STATE AND /NDEPENDENT y’ 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES . 
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and of Northern Baptists, depends 
on two conditions: (1) Magazine 
quality, and (2) Subscriber loyalty. 

Concerning the first, Missions 
will do everything possible to 
maintain a high standard of con- 
tent and interest. Concerning the 
second, Missions will look to you 
for loyalty in renewing your own 
subscription, and for speaking a 
good word in behalf of the maga- 
zine to your friends and fellow 
church members who are not now 
on its subscription list. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In your leading editorial in Novem- 
ber Misstons you make some state- 
ments that seem to me not to be true. 
Speaking of the dead of World War LI 
you say, “the two minutes of Armis- 
tice Day eloquently remind a disillu- 
sioned humanity that these men died 
in vain.” Maybe all war is wrong. 
Maybe the race will finally destroy 
itself if it does not quit the war habit. 
You could make an argument on that 
point. But the primary objective of the 
war was achieved by the Allied victory. 
These men died to make that victory 
possible, and it is not true to say to 
those who gave sons, brothers and hus- 
bands, that their loved ones died for 
nothing. . . . Imagine what a victory 
by the Axis-Japanese powers would 
have meant.to the world. Did those 
who died to save the world from that 
die for nothing? If so, then all the mar- 
tyrs of freedom died for nothing. 
Among other things “these men” died 
to make it possible for America to do 
what, despite cheap sneers, she is doing 














| Instructions to Subscribers 
| SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
States Canada ( countries 
Single Copies... .. . $2.00 $2.25 $2.35 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.50 1.75 1.95 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or _ +. Orders payable sim- 
ply to MISSIONS. 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once. If you have 

not y done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your C — anager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present — label. 

Sometimes as subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us a this copy containing 
the blank has been mai 

When reporting J een of address shed both 
the old ‘and the new address. | 
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magnificently,—to help friend and foe 
to economic recovery, and to preserve 
democracy. If you say these men died 
for nothing because permanent world 
peace has not yet been attained, you 
must also say that the Christian mar- 
tyrs and missionaries died in vain, be- 
cause the world certainly is not yet 
fully won to Christ. With a sort of 


<< 


oblique sneer you speak of “relief 
efforts that disguise imperialist dreams 
of one nation and checks to the dreams 
of another.” 
a stricken world is a cloak for “im- 
perialist dreams!” That will probably 
ie warmly applauded in some quarters. 

Daniel Heitmeyer, Loveland, Col. 

=) 

In your editorial, “Silent Hypoc- 
risy’’ in November Muiussions, you 
stated, 
spokesman denounced nine prominent 
\mericans whereupon one of the nine 


So—American relief for 


“As warmongers the Russian 


and former governor of Pennsylvania 
supplied proof for Russia’s charge, for 
it is reported that he said, “If by war- 
mongering Mr. Vishinsky means that I 
advocate using the atomic bomb on 


Russia, he is absolutely right.”” Your 








Miss Lobb 


2606 Dwight Way 





BERKELEY FACULTY MEMBER 


Receives High Honor 


Miss Margaret Lobb, Instructor in the Department of Religious 
Education, was chosen as the Northern Baptist to receive the award 
of the International Council of Religious Education for outstanding 


leadership in this field. 


She is the supervisor of the only Sunday School for handicapped 
children in our country. Her account of this work was recently pub- 
lished in the International Journal of Religious Education and eight 
other denominational periodicals. 


THE BEST IN TRAINING AT BERKELEY 
For Information Write President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Berkeley 4, California 





logic is very feeble and apparently 
strongly biased when you say that 
because one of the nine made a strong 
statement against Russia, it is proof 
that Russia's charges against all nine 
is correct. If I charge nine different 
unrelated men from different parts of 
the country with stealing and I find 


out that one has stolen, does that prove 














Rasmussen. 


conducted by Dean Oren I 


, THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER 
/ DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Annual Post-Easter Convocation 


fyer Lectures: J. SEELYE BIXLER, 
College Students” 


Rauschenbusch Lectures: D. R. SHarrr, “God 
and the Giant: A Strategy for Urban Centers” 


Devotional Addresses: Eow1n T. DAHLBERG, Convocation Chaplain 
Classes in the fields of theology, Bible, and social ethics will be taught 
by Professors Justin Wroe Nixon, 
Seminars in the fields of pastoral counseling and preaching will be 


. Baker, and Dr. William H. Hudnut. 


Special classes and discussion groups for ministers’ wives. 


March 29 to April 1 


“A Faith for 


Ernest W. Parsons, and Albert T. 


Ss 





Requests for an announcement containing a detailed program and 
information relative to registration and housing accommodations should 
be addressed to President Edwin McNeill Poteat, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester 7, New York. 





























that the other eight also stole? Your 
other statement, “International mercy 
is not expressed in dollar diplomacy nor 
in relief efforts that disguise imperialist 
dreams of one nation and checks to the 
dreams of another,” calls for some 
What do you mean by 
“imperialist dreams?” Is it an im- 


question. 


perialistic dream to check the rise of 
a satanic movement that is swallowing 
men, giving them slavery for liberty, 
grinding peoples under the heel of 
dire want in order te compel them 
to come into the communist fold? 

-Rev. Oluf C. Jensen, Caro, Mich. 
| 

Your fine editorial on the Baptist 
World Alliance in December Misstons 
deserves the heartiest commendation. 
It was a great editorial and I thank you 
for what you said about the support 
the Alliance must have. While I some- 
times feel that I could take bitter ex- 
ception with you on some other edi- 
torials, I must commend you on those 
that I do like, and I am convinced also 
that the editorials I like are many more 
than those I disagree with. So after 
all, it would be a drab kind of life if 
we all agreed.—Rev. C. Johnson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

° = 

I cannot tell you how I appreciated 
your report of the Copenhagen Baptist 
World Congress. I was sorry to read 
about the behavior of some Southern 
Baptists but I give thanks for an editor 
who can speak emphatically against 
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such behavior in restrained words and 
sentences. I lived and worked in the 
Southern Baptist Convention but am 
now in the Northern Convention.— 
Mrs. C. J. Burress, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Your editorial regarding the Ha- 
waiian Islands, “A New Star will 
soon be added to the American Flag,” 
includes one sentence to which I regis- 
ter an objection. You say, “The only 
Baptist mission work in the Hawaiian 
Islands is undertaken by the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention which reports 25 American 
missionaries.” That statement does 
not represent a true picture. The 
Calvary Baptist Church (Northern 
Baptist) was organized nine years 
before the Southern Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board placed some of its mis- 
sionaries in these islands. The congre- 
gation then of some 30 members has 
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. 7E, A CHERS? 
aA URGENT APPEALS 
9) £ROM 10 NORTHERN 
S BAPTIST FOREIGN 
4 7 MISSION FIELDS ASK 
FOR MORE THAN 300 
NEW M/SS/ONARIES| 


continued to grow ever since. Present 
Sunday school enrolment is 175 and 
adult church membership is 110. Dur- 
ing the war the church ministered to 
an average of 100 men in uniform ev- 
ery Sunday with a fellowship dinner. 
Approximately 30,000 men in uniform 
entered the church doors between 
1941 and 1945. The church has been 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$390 to *600 





$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Bookiet 
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Hotel 14 East 28+ St. 


New Yor 16,N.Y. 
Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ 
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self-supporting all these years and has 
organized a branch mission in a civilian 
housing area near Pearl Harbor. We 
are enthusiastic in our support of the 
program of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention and hope to contribute liber 
ally on Sunday of Sacrifice. God has 
blessed our ministry. Boys and girls in 
our Sunday school come from Bud- 
dhist homes. These young people make 
fine Christians. For the sake of. many 
of our former members who are now 
back in the United States [I hope you 


will correct the statement in you: 
editorial to which I objected.—Rev 
Harold A. DeGroff, Honolulu, Ha 


waiian Islands. 
|] 

I appreciate very much the gracious 
tribute you gave to Mrs. Harriet 
Mason Stevens on page 556 in Novem 
ber issue in connection with her 106t); 
birthday. May I however make a cor 
rection. She was not the translator oi 
the Bible into Burmese. That monu- 
mental task was done by Adoniram 
Judson of whom Mrs. Stevens’ father. 
Dr. Francis Mason was a contemporary 
He translated the Bible into the Karen 
language and Mrs. Stevens translated 
the references—Maria E. Phenix. 
Hampton, Va. 

= 

Many thanks for Misstons’ editorial! 
about the foreign students in the 
United States. It should help our Bap 
tist people to become acquainted wit!) 
individual students from other lands. 
The Christian Friendliness Depart 


' We'llHelp You 


TO RAISE MONEY 


Ir YOUR CHURCH OR CLUB 
needs funds for worthwhile pur- 
poses, use our generous coopera- 
tive plan toraise the cash. There’s 
no easier way of earning money 
for charitable or similar uses 
than by selling Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponges. Housewives know 
about, need, want—will buy from 
you—the se grand little cleaning 
and scouring helps which lighten 
their labors. You'll be amazed at 
the quick, easy profits. Write to- 
day for full information—Metal 
Sponge Sales Corporation, 3650 
North 10th St., Philadelphia 40. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGES 
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ment of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society has been much aware of the 
presence of this group of foreign stu- 
dents and during the past two years 
has stimulated much interest among 
Baptist women in their behalf.—Mrs. 
George B. Martin, New York, N. Y. 


Women at the Top 


Are the women taking over? 
Never before have five Baptist 
women at one time been presidents 
of Baptist State Conventions. All 
of them have come up through the 
women’s organizations. 

Mrs. Paul R. Gleason, since 
1942 a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, is the first woman to be 
elected to the presidency in the 140 
years of the New York Baptist 
State Convention. 

Mrs. M. B. Hodge, Oregon, since 
1941 on the National Board of the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, served on the 
State Woman’s Board and was a 
leader in raising the World Mission 
Crusade fund for Oregon. 

Mrs. M. R. Hoener, New Jersey, 
from 1939-1946 on the Board of 
Managers of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 
served on the Program Committee 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in 1946. 

Mrs. R. W. Hollinger, first 
woman president of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was president of the Wom- 
an’s Baptist Mission Society of 
Southern California from 1938- 
1943, and president of the Council 
of Church Women. She is at pres- 
ent a member of the General Coun- 
cil of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Mrs. Sam Shumate, Iowa, was 
president of the Woman’s Society 
of the state from 1941-1945, and 
was elected to the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
in 1946. 
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Theres a message to you of 


SAFETY, 
SECURITY and 
SATISFACTION (i 


in the pages of 
this little book 


Let us tell you how you may have 


1. Protection in Old Age 
2. Freedom from Worry 


in the check that comes regularly to 
you as a holder of an Annuity Agree- 
ment of the American Bible Society. 

Such checks have been issued regu- 
larly for over 100 years .. . helping 
to bring security and satisfaction in 
spite of disturbing and perplexing 
world conditions. 

In addition there’s the fine satisfac- 
tion of taking part in the significant 
work of making the Bible more and 
more widely available throughout the 
world. 

The booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” 
explains the plan, tells you how you 
may avail yourself of its two-fold 
advantages, and explains how it en- 
titles you to certain tax exemptions. 
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’ CATHOLICS 
SEWS 


9M RELIGIOUS. 


In music the Negro is equal and 
sometimes superior to the white 
man, as in the case of Marian An- 
derson and Paul Robeson. The pic- 
ture below is that of the combined 
chorus of Atlanta University, Spel- 
man College, and Morehouse Col- 
lege in a concert in the Sisters 
Chapel at Spelman College, Atlanta 
Georgia 
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Courtesy of Institute for American De 


In science the late Dr. George 
Washington Carver stood at the 
top in achievement and contribu- 
tion to human benefit. The picture 
is a reproduction of the new post- 
age stamp in his memory. In child- 
hood the Negro and the white 
child are equal for there is no race 
prejudice among children. They 
acquire it from their parents 
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White Recognition of Black Equality 


IHORTLY before his death New York’s 
former Mayor La Guardia said in a 
radio sermon, “There is no biologically 

inferior race.” The past year has recorded many 
instances proving Negro capacity equal to that 
of the white race. 

Negro policemen now serve in 41 Southern 
cities. Their service is reported as “highly satis- 
factory.”” One chief of police admitted a 25% 
decrease in crime. New York City’s Police De- 
partment promoted Lieutenant Emanuel Kline 
to Captain, first Negro to hold that rank. He is a 
trustee of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, larg- 
est Negro church on earth. . 

In athletic sports the Negro achieved enviable 
records. By his fellow white players and by 
thousands of Yale Bowl spectators Yale’s foot- 
ball player Levi “Eli”? Jackson was nicknamed 
“Ebony Express” as an appreciative tribute to 
his gridiron speed. In North Carolina for the 
first time Negro and white student teams played 
a football game before a crowd of unsegregated 
spectators. The exploits of Jack Robinson are 
known to every baseball fan. In extra admis- 
sions the public paid $150,000 to see his superb 
baseball playing. Baseball’s trade journal, 7’he 
Sporting News, recognizing only “stark baseball 
values,”’ crowned him “the rookie of the year.”’ 

For the first time the Southern Medical As- 
sociation admitted Negro doctors to its meet- 
ings, heretofore restricted to white physicians. 

New York’s famed Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine elected the first Negro to its Board of 
Trustees. He is also one of three members on the 
Mayor’s Public Welfare Advisory Committee. 

For the first time the U. S. Senate admitted to 
its press gallery two Negro reporters on a basis of 
equality with white reporters. At a Washington 
dinner, President Truman presented Wendell L. 
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Willkie Awards for “outstanding journalism in 
1946” to three Negro editors in recognition of 
public service, objective reporting, and con- 
tribution to interracial harmony. 

In San Francisco a Negro was appointed 
School Principal. “‘Ably qualified,’’ said the 
Commissioner of Education. In New York City 
a Negro was appointed Assistant Director of 
Community Education. His salary is $8,500. 

Unfortunately not all the news was favorable. 
In South Carolina 28 men lynched a Negro. 
After five days of testimony and in spite of 
signed confessions a white jury acquitted all 28 
lynehers and thus mocked the Supreme Court’s 
engraved motto, EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW. 
High school students in Washington were de- 
nied a school auditorium for an oratorical con- 
test on “‘The Bill of Rights,” because the student 
speakers included Negroes! What could be more 
ironical or silly? The famous Freedom Train 
sped through Memphis, Tenn., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., without stops because both cities 
insisted on “Jim Crow” segregation of people 
passing through its cars to see its documents of 
democracy and American freedom. At Atlanta, 
Ga., however, the train did stop. Its Mayor 
Hatsfield said, “I am willing to stand beside any 
American, regardless of race or creed, in mutual 
admiration and respect for the great historical 
charters of American freedom.” 

These incidents and many others reveal both 
a welcome trend toward race understanding as 
well as the magnitude of the task that still con- 
fronts the American people, and especially the 
Christian church with its doctrine of human 
sacredness. We still have much to do in achiev- 
ing a social order in which all men, regardless of 
race or color, shall be equal members of one 
brotherhood in Christ. 
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Courtesy of Institute for American Democracy 


Map of Palestine showing the partition into Jewish and 
Arab states, and how Jerusalem is to be an interna- 
tionalized enclave under the United Nations 


The Long Awaited Fulfillment 
of a Jewish National Dream 


N INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM that for more 
than 30 years has been fraught with peril to 
world peace was finally solved on November 29, 1947. 
By a vote of 33 to 18 the United Nations General 
Assembly approved the partition of Palestine into 
two states, one Jewish and the other Arab. Ten na- 
tions refrained from voting. The representative of one 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 








nation was absent when the vote was taken. Since 29 
constitute a majority of the 57 nations in the or- 
ganization, the decision represents four more votes 
than the required majority. The six delegations from 
Arab countries walked out of the Assembly Chamber 
in bitter indignation. One encouraging aspect was the 
concurrence of Russia and the United States in the 
decision. Both nations voted in favor of the partition. 
This prompted the six Arab delegations to challenge 
the impartiality of the United Nations and to charge 
“‘coercion”’ under American and Russian pressure. 

Thus the British Government’s promise in its 
famous Balfour Declaration in 1917 to establish for 
the Jews a national home in Palestine is finally about 
to be fulfilled. During its 30 years of mandate Britain 
found it impossible to fulfill the promise. Now the 
United Nations makes good the pledge which is sup- 
ported by its own international prestige. The British 
Government will surrender its mandate by May |, 
1948. Partition plan and self-government for Jews 
and Arabs is to be completed by October 1, 1948. 

The accompanying map, reproduced by courtesy of 
The New York Herald-Tribune, indicates the areas 
assigned to Jewish and Arab rule. The Arab State will 
rule over the port city of Jaffa while the Jewish State 
will have the nearby port city of Tel Aviv which was 
built by Jewish capital and Jewish immigrants. To- 
day it is one of the finest and most modern cities in 
the Near East. The City of Jerusalem, shown in the 
insert, becomes an island surrounded by Arab terri- 
tory. It is to be neither Arab nor Jewish but interna- 
tional. In recognition of the fact that three world 
faiths, Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism, 
have an interest in Jerusalem and its holy places, the 
city is to be placed under United Nations government 
and control. There are about 150,000 Christians in 
Palestine today. In the fog of Jewish-Arab contro- 
versy and propaganda this substantial minority has 
been overlooked. Its interests must likewise be safe- 
guarded. The Christian community includes two 
Baptist churches, one in Jerusalem and the other in 
Nazareth. 

While the problem of Palestine as a threat to inter- 
national peace seems thus to be solved, the greater 
problem remains of building and maintaining Arab- 
Jewish good will and harmony, and of establishing 
satisfactory railroad, telegraph, and postal arrange- 
ments, as well as customs regulations between the 
two states. Above all, both Arabs and Jews must de- 
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velop mutual confidence and friendliness without 
which Palestine will continue to be one of the world’s 
great sore spots. If organized and armed Arab opposi- 
tion is undertaken it will most likely break out after 
the British have withdrawn. 

One incident that will strike a responsive chord in 
the hearts of all freedom-loving people was the plac- 
ing of a spadeful of earth from Palestine at the base 
of the Statue of Liberty on Bedloes Island and the 
digging up of a spadeful of earth to be transported 
to Palestine where it will mingle with the soil of the 
Holy Land. The impressive ceremony before the 
Statue of Liberty was symbolic of the new freedom 
now given the Jews. 

Already plans are announced for an extensive mi- 
gration of European Jews. About 150,000 Jews are 
still confined in Displaced Persons’ Camps in the 
American zone in Germany, 85% of whom, reported 
General Lucius D. Clay, American Commander in 
Germany, wish to begin life anew in Palestine. The 
program of migration is to be worked out on an effi- 
cient, calm, and democratic basis. 


The Denial of Civil Rights 
at the National Capital 


EN President Truman received the report of 

his special Committee on Civil Rights, whose 
chairman is Baptist layman Charles E. Wilson of 
White Plains, N. Y., he perhaps did not expect to find 
in it a severe indictment of Washington, D. C.., for its 
denial of civil rights. “‘ Washington is a graphic illus- 
tration of a failure in democracy”’, said the com- 
mittee’s report, “rather than a shrine of civil lib- 
erty.” In a special section the committee discussed 
the discrimination practiced against Negroes in 
education, employment, health services, recreation, 
housing, eating, amusements, and transportation. 
Washington is the place where all transportation into 
the South becomes “Jim Crow.” In Washington the 


Negro is denied admittance to downtown movies, 


‘ 


theatres, hotels, and with very few exceptions, to 
restaurants. This treatment accorded Negroes is not 
only humiliating to them; it is embarrassing and 
insulting to many darkskinned visitors from abroad 
who are often mistaken for American Negroes. The 
committee’s report cites the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution as not permitting Negro artists on 
the stage of its Constitution Hall. Readers of Mis- 
sions will recall the national furore precipitated 
when Marian Anderson was not permitted by the 
D.A.R. to sing in Constitution Hall. By contrast the 
leading theatre in Washington will permit Negro 
actors on its stage but will not admit Negroes in its 
audiences. Public education is maintained on a dual 
white and color basis. The system is a “failure” in 
its inequalities in buildings, equipment, text-book 
supplies, athletic and recreational activities, yet 
Negro tax payers pay the same rate of taxation as 
white residents. White school buildings have a com- 
fortable capacity 27% greater than enrolment 
whereas Negro school buildings are overcrowded with 
capacity 8% less than enrolment. There is discrimina- 
tion also in higher education except in the Roman 
Catholic University which “presents an outstanding 
example of successful interracial education.” In con- 
demning hospitals that do not admit Negro patients 
the report said “it is peculiarly shocking to find that 
church hospitals practice discrimination! When a 
Negro comes to Washington to live he must find a 
home in an overcrowded sub-standard district. Of 
Negro occupied dwellings in Washington, 40% are 
below standard while only 12% of white occupied 
dwellings are substandard. To a patriotic American 
concerned with the preservation of American demo- 
cratic ideals, the maintenance of civil rights, and 
with the the reputation of the United States through- 
out the world, it is not pleasant thus to read of such 
denial of civil rights in the nation’s capital. But there 
it is, in an official report to the President of the 
United States. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


No MAN SHOULD GIVE HIMSELF CREDIT for being 
tolerant when he is merely indifferent.—Rev. Robert 
James McCracken. 

So 

Tue Untrep States GOVERNMENT gives to bigotry 
no sanction and to persecution no assistance. It re- 
quires only that those who live under its protection 
should demean themselves as good citizens.—George 
Washington (In 1790). 
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Gop HAS BEEN GOOD TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
To the people of Europe we are the only star in the 
night of their despair.—Rabbi William Rosenblum. 

& 

Jim CROW SEGREGATION is not merely a difference 
of separate cars and doors boldly marked waite and 
COLORED. It is unneighborliness sanctioned by law 
and propped by prejudice.—Prof. Dwight E. 
Stevenson. 
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The Creative Soul of the United Nations 


By STANLEY I. STUBER 











President Miguel Aleman of the Republic of Mexico delivering his address of welcome to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization in the Palace of Fine Arts 


WECENTLY a church friend of mine 
Ce asked me, “Just what is this UNESCO?* 
It sounds to me something like another 
biseuit.”’ Although it does sound something like 
another biscuit, yet in reality it is one of the 
most important and one of the least understood 
functioning parts of the United Nations. 
Whereas the UN is concerned primarily with 
politics, security measures and the proper use of 
armaments, including the Atomic Bomb, 
UNESCO deals largely with creative thoughts, 
basic attitudes and international understandings. 
UNESCO has often been called the soul or 
spirit of the United Nations. Because it operates 
in the areas of education, science and culture, 
this seems to be a fairly accurate analogy. 

*NOTE—The word UNESCO is easy to pronounce but not 
easy to relate instantaneously to the global interests and objectives 
with which it is concerned as a vital functioning part of the United 
Nations organization. The word is coined by putting together the 
tirst letters in the words that form the title of the organization, 


viz., United Nations Education, Scientific, Cultural Organ- 


ization. Therefore whenever you see references to UNESCO, try 






to remember just what the word represents.—Eb. 
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Personal observations and impressions of the 
significant meeting in Mexico City of the United 
Nations Education, Scientific, Cultural Or- 
ganization, familiarly and- briefly known as 
UNESCO, and the implications of its delibera- 
tions and emphases for the global missionary 
enterprise of the Christian church 


—/ 








I was sent to Mexico City by Church World 
Service, our Protestant cooperative relief agency, 
to observe the state of UNESCO’s soul, es- 
pecially as it relates to the reconstruction of 
education and culture in war devastated na- 
tions. After careful examination it would seem 
to me that the soul of this great international 
organization is very healthy indeed. In a very 
real sense the spirit of UNESCO is far in ad- 
vance of the body of the UN. What surprised 
me most of all at this conference was the em- 
phasis placed upon religion, upon spiritual and 


: moral principles. At Mexico City culture was 
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placed even before science as an instrument 
for creating world peace, and education was 
given high priority as a tool for building in the 
minds and hearts of all men everywhere the 
burning desire for peace. Speaking from the 
pulpit to the crowded Sunday morning congre- 
gation in Mexico City’s First Baptist Church, I 
said, “‘Since being here I have noticed a marked 
change in the whole point of view of UNESCO. 
It is truly coming of age. It now seems to be 
willing to pass beyond the material and scientific 
aspects of modern civilization to the moral, 
and even spiritual, laws of life which determine 
to such a large measure the way nations will 
head, whether toward war or toward peace.”’ 

The following sentences from the Preamble 
to the charter of UNESCO express both its 
spirit and chief objective. 

Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed. . . . Ignorance of each other’s ways and lives 


has been a common cause, throughout the history of 


mankind, of that suspicion and distrust between the 





ABOVE: Mexico’s 
Minister of Education, 
Manuel Gual Vidal; 
President Miguel Ale- 
man; French Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, 
H. E. M. Jacques Mar- 
itain; Unesco Director 
General, Dr. Julian 
Huxley 


RIGHT: UNESCO in 
session. Note the micro- 
phones for listening to 
interpretations of 
speeches into other lan- 


guages 
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peoples of the world through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war. . A peace based ex- 
clusively upon the political and economic arrangements 
of governments would not be a peace which could secure 
the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of the peo- 
ples of the world, and that the peace must therefore be 


founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and 


moral solidarity of mankind.” 


Based upon this exalted pronouncement the 
program of UNESCO is developed within these 
major catagories: Creative Arts, Cultural Insti- 
tutions, Education, Humanities, Mass Com- 
munications, Natural Sciences, and Social Sci- 
ences. At the Mexico City conference I found 
great stress laid upon fundamental education 
and reconstruction of war devastated areas. 
The delegates expressed the feeling that during 
the first vear of UNESCO far too much time and 
money had been spent on theoretical science and 
that from now on the organization should get 
the creation of 
internationa’ understanding and good will. 


busy on its major assignment 


The beautiful Palace of Fine Arts was used 
for the elaborate opening sess on. Pres‘dent 
Miguel Aleman of Mexico was the principal 
speaker. He was introduced by Jacques Mari- 
tain, head of the French delegation and French 
Ambassador to the Vatican. He was presiding in 
place of Leon Blum whose absence was due to 
political disturbances in France. President Ale- 
man, voung and handsome, said some mighty 
important things. “* UNESCO is the moral guide 
of the peoples of the world,” he declared. ‘As 
such it has been assigned that specific task, 
which, in the long run, may prove to be the most 











mportant task of the international rally: the 
creation of a mind for peace that shall be like a 
second nature in all men. . . . I conceive the 
work of UNESCO to be on the way to develop 
and strengthen the moral spirit of the world, 
on which the love of peace must rest... . 
Culture must take science by the hand and lead tt. 
. . . For this education is indispensable. Edu- 
cation in all its aspects: in its sense of instruc- 
tion—a system for acquiring and imparting 
knowledge—and in its higher meaning of moral 
quidance. Right education is basic for the 
healthy progress of science.” 

It was amazing how this moral and spiritual 
motif ran throughout all of the plenary sessions 
of this second UNESCO conference. Mr. Mari- 
tain’s own address, in which he called the dele- 
gates to a higher control based on moral and 
spiritual precepts, was referred to over and over 
again by later speakers. It made a tremendous 
impression. Near the close of his address, the 
translation of which was given over a marvelous 
short-wave radio simultaneous translation set, 
Mr. Maritain appealed for true cooperation be- 
tween science and “wisdom,” and for the appli- 
cation of the principles expressed in the Charter. 
Then he said these profound words: 

If a state of peace worthy of the name, firm and 
lasting, is one day to be established among the peo- 
ples, it will not be dependent only upon the political, 
economic and financial agreements made by diplo- 
mats and statesmen, it will not be dependent only 
upon the legal creation of a truly supra-national 
co-ordinating body with efficient implements for 
action; it will be dependent also upon the genuine 
support accorded in the conscience of men to practical, 
fundamental beliefs. It will depend on that “accession 
of soul,” of which the philosopher Bergson said that 
our world, extended as it is by technical development, 
stands in need, and on an overwhelming outpouring 
of that free and sovereign energy which comes to us 
from above and which, to whatever school of thought, 
to whatever religious confession we belong, we 
recognize by the name of brotherly love, and which 
was expressed in such a way in the gospel that it has 
stirred the conscience of mankind forever. 

As I sat during other sessions of UNESCO in 
the spacious and artistic new Normal School, 
rubbing elbows with famous educators, philoso- 
phers, scientists and authors from all over the 
world, it did not take me long to understand that 
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the future emphasis of the organization is going 
to be on reconstruction, fundamental education, 
and practical scientific projects for the well- 
being of humanity. Many of the delegates had 
become rather impatient with theoretical science 
and experimentation while the chief aim of 
UNESCO, that of creating international under- 
standing as a basis for peace, had been pushed 
quietly to one side. They demanded more prac- 
tical, immediate action to help war damaged 
bodies and minds back to a healthy condition. 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali of the Indian delegation 
was extremely impatient. This young, attractive 
Hindu named greed and lust for power among 
the few as basic dangers to world peace. She 
declared that UNESCO should concentrate its 
energies and limited resources on activities 
which help the immediate task of combating 
international distrust and conflict. Pointing out 
that humanity is inexorably linked with its 
economic environment, she demanded that the 
struggle for civilization must therefore be based 





Representatives of the Spanish Republic in Exile 
{standing in front of platform} who were recognized 
as unofficial observers. Note the symbol of the Mexican 
Government, the eagle killing the snake 
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Mexico City’s modernistic new Normal School which 

served as headquarters. All sessions except the formal 

opening session which was held in the Palace of Fine 
Arts, were held here 


on equality and social justice. ““UNESCO’s 
activities, in the immediate future,” she con- 
cluded, “should be centered around the one main 
project designed to bring about international 
understanding. UNESCO must align itself with 
progressive forces only. International coopera- 
tion has failed in the past because the ruling 
cliques which control wealth, and _ political 
powers within national groups, were opposed to 
each other and could not rise above their con- 
flict of interests.” 

Some people have criticized UNESCO rather 
severely for not being more religious. The truth 
of the matter, at least as I observed it at Mexico 
City and judged by the standard in the Sermon 
on the Mount, UNESCO is far more religious 
than many a so-called religious conference. If 
moral earnestness, anxiety for world peace, a 
spirit of brotherhood and good will denote 
spiritual qualities, then UNESCO has in it many 
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strong religious factors and implications. Not 
only were religious organizations such as World 
Council of Churches invited to participate in the 
conference as observers, but in the field of funda- 
mental education the pioneering work of Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach, Protestant missionary, was 
given prominence, and material for Church 
World Service was displayed in the colorful 
Reconstruction Exhibit. 

As I sat there in that lovely conference hall 
and heard one speaker after another appeal for 
moral and spiritual control of the materialistic 
force that had been created and let loose by un- 
guided science, and heard them proceed to call 
for more and more international understanding, 
I wished that all American Christians might also 
be able to listen in to these challenging and 
heart-stirring speeches. If taken at all seriously 
they would shake us from our smug complacency 
and send us out into a very realistic world to win 
nation after nation for Christ and His cause as 
represented in the Kingdom of God. 

How this moral and spiritual emphasis was 
apparent in speech after speech may be realized 
from a number of quotations. Space limitations 
permit the inclusion of only a few. 


The sacred mission of UNESCO is to convince the 
peoples that they form part of a community, that 
they are indispensable one to the other. There is a 
world society. Our presence here is proof of it.—David 
Hardman, M.P. United Kingdom delegation. 


UNESCO offers a universal citizenship of the mind, 
conscience and spirit—a citizenship open to everys, 
body everywhere.—William Benton, U.S. delegation. 


We speak often of the need for re-educating Ger-,: 
many. The truth is that we need a re-education of the 
whole of humanity.—Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishman, 
head of the Indian delegation. oe 


If UNESCO is at a disadvantage in certain cir- | 
cumstances of the modern world, it has one intrinsic _ 
advantage. Material resources and wealth can only 
be shared by being parcelled out among those who 
compete for them, and power all too often involves 
some subordinate group over which it can be exer- 
cised. But what UNESCO deals in—science and art, 
truth and beauty, inventions and ideas—all these 
can be freely shared without discrimination, and 
indeed can be multiplied in the process. It is they 
which give man his fullest satisfaction, and in the 
long perspective human progress is based upon this 
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self-reproducing property of the things of the mind 
and spirit.—Julian Huzley, Director General. 

We believe that we must abandon the practice of 
glorifying warriors.—Delegate of Ecuador. 

The immediately essential must take priority over 
the eventually desirable.—S. D. Pierce, head of the 
Canadian delegation. 

We believe that fundamental pedagogic principles 
should be established, in order that humankind may 
attain a culture that can be founded on democratic 
liberty, in the value of human personality, in the 
ideals of friendship, without prejudice as to race, sex 
or religion. —Manuel Gual Vidal, Mexican Minister 
of Education. 

I am confident that this second general conference 
of UNESCO will be able to strengthen the principle 
of free inquiry, free expression, and free collaboration 
as a sound foundation for lasting peace.—Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. (Part of telegram.) 


It should be of interest to Baptists that the 
Manifesto on Religious Freedom, adopted by 
the Baptist World Congress at Copenhagen, at 
several specific points is directed toward exactly 
the same aims and principles, the right of indi- 
vidual freedom, civil liberties, the dignity of 
human personality, and the supreme desire for 
world peace. It supports the United Nations as 
the chief instrument for the maintenance of 
peace. More than that, it serves as the charter 
for a three-year Crusade for Freedom all over 
the world. Because of this declaration and world 
‘program, Baptists are in an excellent position to 
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Mexico City’s Palace of Fine Arts in which the opening 
session was held 
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serve as a right arm of UNESCO on a wholly 
unofficial and voluntary basis. 

It was emphasized several times at Mexico 
City that UNESCO all alone, or even as an 
international organization with headquarters in 
Paris, is impotent. Its yearly budget totals only 
$8,000,000. The major function of UNESCO 
must therefore be to inspire, to set an example, 
to coordinate and to direct work actually done 





A delegate studies the exhibit of Church World Service 
which was assigned a place in the UNESCO Exhibit 


by others, such as national commissions and 
voluntary agencies. One of its aims is to en- 
courage other like-minded organizations to pro- 
mote nationally and even internationally the 
principles enunciated in its Charter. And when 
any other such organization by its own good 
works creates peace in the minds of men, and 
thereby in the various acts of government, it is 
to a large degree cooperating with and actually 
supporting UNESCO. 

Baptists, particularly, have a moral obligation 
to support the UNESCO ideals and program. 
From the very beginning they have been cham- 
pions of religious freedom, human rights, and 
the basic principles which make for justice and 
world peace. In their own principles and prac- 
tice, Baptists supported the claims of the indi- 
vidual over against those of a totalitarian state. 
Now is the time not only to reaffirm such a posi- 
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The spacious outdoor Exhibit Hall 


tion, but to implement it by joining forces with 
such international organizations as the United 
Nations and UNESCO. 

Baptists now have the glorious opportunity by 
supporting such organizations openly, actively 


and aggressively, to adventure into a great new 
missionary field. Surely every Christian now 
realizes that, the Great Commission of our Lord 
is directed toward nations and governments as 
well as individuals. Nations also need salva- 
tion. At this moment there is urgent and ex- 
ceedingly important work to be done on this 
national level. Whole nations must be won to 
Christ. In a world facing atomic warfare nothing 
short of a universal spiritual revival is adequate 
or sufficient. And such revival must cut straight 
across economic, social and cultural lines. So we 
need to enlarge our missionary vision and work 
unceasingly, through mass communication and 
other means, everywhere to bring the hearts and 
minds of God’s people under the domination of 
Christ’s spirit. Since wars begin in the minds of 
men these minds must be changed. The.task of 
conversion is tremendous; we can neither evade 
nor repudiate it and still claim to be Christians. 


The formal reception to UNESCO delegates tendered by the Government of Mexico 


The Subscriber Has a Right to Know 


An Announcement by the Chairman of the Committee on Missions 


At the annual meeting of The 
.lssociated Church Press, of which 
MissIons is a member, a program 
feature was a report by the pro- 
fessor of journalism at one of 
America’s leading universities, of 
a professional survey of 20 church 
publications which included 14 
weekly papers and six monthly 
magazines. The survey was based 
on typographical excellence, qual- 
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ity of writing, variety of content, 
reader interest, and editorial lead- 
ership. Each of the five criteria 
rated 20 points so that 100 would 
be the maximum and the perfect 
score. Of the 20 periodicals ex- 
amined, Missions was third with 
a rating of 85, preceded only by a 
weekly of another denomination 
which rated 92, and an undenomi- 
national weekly which rated 96. 


Since the Editor of Missions has 
modestly refrained thus far from 
reporting this in the magazine, the 
Committee instructed its chairman 
to see that this brief announcement 
appears in this issue, believing that 
Missions’ subscribers will rejoice 
with the committee in this gratify- 
ing tribute to the magazine’s high 
Canada Swain, 


quality.— Anna 


Chairman of Missions. 
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White and Black Exehanged Parsonages and Pulpits 


An unusual adventure in interracial understanding and friendship 
By MERREL DANIEL BOOKER and AUBURN CARR 


NOTE.—Missions presents herewith the story 
of an interesting experience in the lives of two 
ministers and their families, one white and the 
other colored, who exchanged pulpits and par- 
sonages during a summer vacation. The experi- 
ence was in every way delightful, helpful, inspir- 
ing, and to a marked degree contributory to 
interracial understanding and friendship.—ED. 
























From New Jersey to Vermont 
By MERREL DANIEL BOOKER 

























the Institute of Pastoral Care, at the 

Massachusetts General Hospital in Bos- 
ton, where 21 pastors, under the supervision of 
Chaplain Rollin Fairbanks and two clinically 
trained assistants, met to study techniques of 
ministering to the sick. For six weeks we spent 
about 12 hours a day in the hospital attending 
seminars and making supervised pastoral calls. I 
was the first Negro to be admitted to this study 
institute of pastors who included some very 
interesting people. Some were from the deep 
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South and had never come to terms with the 
race question in the light of the Christian ethic. 
My presence was a real challenge to their faith! 
This was.true of some from the North, but they 
tried to cover their real feelings by various 
techniques of deception. Still others were 
solving the question of race in the light of the 
ideals of democracy and the gospel. In this group 
was Rev. Auburn Carr of Richford, Vermont. 
From the moment we met it was my feeling 
that he did not judge a person first and finally 
on the basis of race. We hit it off from the very 
beginning. In discussing the perennial question 
of race, intermarriage and the Christian ap- 
proach to the problem, he made a very construc- 
tive and significant suggestion. He felt that the 
Christian church should make a dynamic effort 
experientially in the area of interracial under- 
standing. So he proposed that we exchange pul- 
pits during August. The idea sounded grand to 
me—BUT! You see, my being northern born did 
not insulate me against the evils of the “Ameri- 
can brand of democracy ’”’ as it subtly and overtly 
functions to perpetuate color and caste distinc- 
tions. Long have I recognized that American 
education, culture, and institutional religion 
have indoctrinated and conditioned me for 
“place.” America seems to do this to most 
Negroes with its subtle psychological barriers in 
the North, East, and West, and its legal and 
lynch barriers in the South!! Some people try to 
rationalize the evil of segregation. Others treat 
it with ‘‘uncritical optimism.” These are sick in 
their very souls, for the evils of segregation, 
which cannot be compatible with Christianity or 
democracy, have infected them and they do not 
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know that they are diseased!!! Thus I realized 
that what Auburn Carr suggested needed to be 
done—but deep fears engulfed my soul as a re- 
sult of my American conditioning! Eventually, 
however, our plans were effected. 

My people in Summit, N. J., most certainly 
had to be prepared! When the idea was first 
broached, it met a very frigid indifference, the 
kind of indifference which ministers and other 
leaders have learned to interpret as “we are not 
quite ready for that yet.”’ A vote was called and 
a very chilly “yea” was recorded. I asked for 
volunteers. Some people, who believed in me in 
spite of some of the “strange” ideas I often had, 
submitted their names. From time to time, dur- 
ing a sermon, I tied the experiment in with the 
ideals expounded in the gospel and by democ- 
racy. Eventually, it caught hold. We tried to 
prepare for every possible eventuality so that 
the Carr family would be given at least a fair 
chance of success in our Negro community. 

Then my family and I, started for Richford, 
Vermont. I shall always remember the feeling | 
had as our train left Boston’s North Station. My 
wife, our two children, and I were the only 
Negroes on the train. Everyone was cordial yet 
somewhat surprised, for not too many Negroes 
traveled in that direction. 

Auburn Carr met us at the station. He was 
like a lost brother—turning up at long last! We 
were driven to the parsonage. All along the way 
the people of Richford craned at us in utter 
amazement. I began to wonder what will Sylvia 
(Auburn’s wife) be like? How will we make out 
at dinner? We shall all spend one night together 
in the parsonage? How will that be?” 

The moment that we met her I knew that my 
worries had been stupid. I took down all of my 
defences! At dinner she said, “We had.a church 
supper last night and the ladies gave us the left- 
overs for tonight’s meal.”’ Then I felt completely 
at home! 

Without further adieu, Auburn softly an- 
nounced, “You will have a marriage to per- 
form!” It was like having an atomic bomb ex- 
plode beneath the chair in which I had been 
peacefully relaxing. With great consternation, I 
responded, “Have you told them—everything!” 

“There was no need to, tell them anything 
other than that a visiting clergyman would be 
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filling our pulpit here during my absence,” re- 
sponded Auburn quietly. 

Then I really began to wonder! The couple 
came for pre-marital counseling that very eve- 
ning. I was quite.uneasy until it finally dawned 
upon me that the couple was acting just like 
many Negro couples act at moments like that. 
The ceremony was performed a few days later. 
None of us seemed any the worse because of the 
experience. 

Whenever we went into the street, people al- 
most walked into poles as they openly stared at 
us. I have been stared at in Alabama and I have 
been stared at in Vermont, but it was a different 
kind of staring in spite of the fact that both are 
agricultural communities. In Vermont the hos- 
tility factor was absent. As soon as the Richford 
people became used to us, as people become used 





The Booker family, with Mrs. Book- 
er’s mother, and baby Sue who cap- 
tured the Richford community by 
her friendliness and charm 


to any new minister, they brought us food, in- 
vited us to dinners, took us on pienics and 
showed us the beautiful Green Mountains. 

It was my six-months-old daughter Sue who 
captured the community. Our new friends en- 
joyed holding and coddling her. This was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by Sue as it would have been by 
any other spoiled baby. Richford people were 
carried away by her hair. Sue has lots of hair 
quite Negroid in texture of which we are justi- 
fiably proud. I have felt that Negroes are foolish 
in setting up arbitrarily Nordic concepts of 
beauty. Part of this may be due to exposure to 
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American culture, to the glamourizing of white 
women by means of advertising, and to the stig- 
ma of slavery which rests heavily upon the 
Negro. Blond hair and pale skin are Nordic ear- 
marks of beauty, but beauty is, also to be found 
in attributes which do not happen to be Euro- 
pean and Nordic. Our friends in Richford saw 
heauty in Negro hair because they had not been 
psychologically conditioned by the stereotyped 
buffoonery which has been used to make the 
Negro ashamed of his African background. 

Upon returning to Summit, I heard glowing 
reports of the success of our exchange experi- 
ment. The president of one of the church organ- 
izations could not find language sufficiently 
adequate to describe her feelings. Auburn Carr 
wrote, “This is the first time that I have ever 
returned from a vacation to find my church 
stronger than it was when I left. Let’s do it 
again!” 

We exchanged parsonages and pulpits but we 
really learned that people are just people. 


NA 


From Vermont to New Jersey 
By AUBURN CARR 


~ 


[EN an intimate friend of mine learned 
of my plan to exchange pulpits and par- 
sonages with a Negro minister, his reac- 
tion was immediate and straightforward. He had 
had much more acquaintance than I with the 
problem of racial relationships. So he said, “ Ex- 
changing pulpits may be all right, but exchang- 
ing parsonages will not do. The Negroes will not 
like it and the white people in their community 
will not understand it.”” Another warning came 
from a fellow white minister who predicted that 
my family would not find it very pleasant living 
in a Negro neighborhood. Consequently he 
expressed an eagerness to know how the plan 
would turn out. In their predictions and warn- 
ings both friends were proved to have been 





wrong. 

My wife and I with our eight-year-old daugh- 
ter and eleven-year-old son decided to make the 
venture and to see what might happen. We had 
no feeling of risk about it. My acquaintance 
with Mr. Booker at the Pastoral Institute in 
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The church and parsonage in Richford, Vermont, 
where Rev. Auburn Carr ministers and where the 
Booker family lived during the summer exchange 


Boston made me feel quite sure that he was the 
kind of person the folks in my Vermont parish 
would be glad to know. Furthermore, they would 
realize a new fellowship through the presence of 
a whole Negro family living among them. 

In our first conversation about the exchange 
of pulpits and parsonages, both he and I had de- 
cided that we would in no way endeavor to 
create special publicity. Therefore, in announc- 
ing who was to preach on the Sundays I was to 
be on my vacation, I saw no point in accenting 
the Negro part of it. He was to come here as any 
other minister. Not until the last minute was 
the idea conveyed that he would be a Negro. 

We were able to arrange our schedule so that 
we could welcome the Booker family ourselves. 
So we met them at the station as he has already 
reported. Even there we began introducing them 
to folks in town. 

The plan for me and my family was that we 
would arrive by car in Summit, New Jersey at 
the parsonage of the Fountain Baptist Church 
at supper time. As it happened, we were three 
hours late. The heavy rain and darkness seemed 
to indicate that we had come into dismal cireum- 
stances. However, there was light in the parson- 
age and our situation began to brighten up right 
away. A group from the Negro Church had come 
there to welcome us. They had prepared a 
bountiful chicken dinner and had been waiting 
several hours to serve us at the dining room 
table. 

Friendliness, generosity, and hospitality were 
at their best right from the minute of our arrival 
and through every day of our visit. Those people 
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The Fountain Church and the Booker parsonage in 
Summit, N. J., which was occupied by the Carr family 
during the exchange of pastorates 


knew how to make everything pleasant for us. 
They said that they would have stayed up until 
we came even until morning. We knew what to 
do with the feast they brought on. While we were 
eating, they made us happy by telling all about 
what we were going to see and do Then we ar- 
ranged the details for the church services on the 
following day. 

The Booker family had left nothing undone to 
provide for our stay. All we had to do was un- 
pack our suitcases and we were right at home. 
The parsonage was in first class order. That 
caused us to wonder if the Bookers would find 
everything satisfactory in our parsonage in 
Richford. After a good night’s resi we greeted 
the cloudless morning as it dawned with high 
anticipation of preaching to and worshipping 
with a Negro congregation for the first time. 

As the time for the service approached, we 
began to realize how extensive the leadership of 
laymen had been built up in that church. A 
well-trained, volunteer choir led the worship in 
music. A layman, assistant pastor, conducted 
the service very effectively. He was assisted by 
the senior deacon, whose greatness of heart, was 
the guiding spirit of the entire congregation. The 
other deacons were in their places. As for the 
preaching, the attitude and atmosphere of that 
devoted company seemed perfectly adapted to 
the utterance and revelation of divine truth. In 
meeting the members of the congregation indi- 
vidually after the service the expression of 
courteous appreciation and welcome was most 
gracious. Each of the four Sundays brought a 
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continuing experience in the high fellowship of 
the Spirit. 

The senior deacon and his wife invited us to 
their home for Sunday dinner. This was the be- 
ginning of a very happy series of invitations 
which gave opportunity to learn from the Negro 
people themselves how they think and feel 
about the present human scene. We found that 
their loyalty to the church plays a big part in 
their experience. It was interesting that they 
find it as necessary to be tactful with one an- 
other as much as anybody else does. 

The city of Summit has no especially desig- 
nated segregated areas. It happens to be a resi- 
dential suburban community about 25 miles 
from New York City. The Negroes are proud of 
their town and they like to boast that it has no 
slums. While they feel fortunate to’ be living 
there, they feel very keenly the discriminations 
shown elsewhere against their racial brethren. 
They are persuaded that this racial injustice 
cannot continue. There is more than ordinary 
power in this persuasion. The American Negro 
carries a heavy burden. Too many white people 
are rather casual about the acts of cruelty and 
injustice against the Negro. In Sumimt we met 
Negroes who felt the sharp edge of some of these 
acts and had found refuge in a tolerant com- 
munity. They ascribe much of this ill-treatment 
to ignorance. We discovered something very 
deep and powerful in the Negro soul that can 
make common cause with all who seek justice 
and spiritual reality. 

Only one factor disturbed us in this exchange 
of parsonages and pulpits. When we began to 
discover the inexhaustible kindness and hospi- 
tality of our Negro friends we became somewhat 
concerned as to how friendly our people were 
being to the Bookers in Richford. Our minds 
were greatly relieved when a letter came from 
them reporting their happy fellowship through 
calls, invitations to meals, and trips with fami- 
lies of our parish. It continues to be a great de- 
light to people in Richford when a card or a 
letter comes from the Bookers. They like to talk 
about the messages and the spirit the exchange 
preacher brought to them. 

Thus this venture for a vacation exchange 
developed into a marvellous experience in spir 
itual enrichment and racial understanding. 
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= scend every barrier of race, class, and 


nationality. This fact is so central in any 
exposition of the New Testament that it seems 
almost absurd to argue it. 

In referring to the movements of Jesus the 
author of the Fourth Gospel wrote, “He left 
Judea and departed again into Galilee, and He 
must needs go through Samaria.”’ 

This significant statement puts the conduct 
of Jesus in direct contrast to that of the religious 
leaders of His day. In going from Judea into 
Galilee the Pharisees deliberately made a detour 
around Samaria rather than go through that 
land of a people who were racially different. They 
deliberately took the longer road around through 
Paraea in order to avoid going through Samaria. 

When Jesus came face to face with racial 
barriers, He made no detours. He went through 
Samaria fully conscious of the ill-will as well as 
the unbrotherly feeling that existed between 
the Samaritans and the race of which He was a 
member. He went through Samaria knowing the 
unkind criticism that that journey would bring 
down upon His head. But in spite of all this He 
went through Samaria, and carried His disciples, 
the potential Christian church, with Him. 

In addition to this, He was ever ready to com- 
mend that which was worthy in all racial groups, 
such as the unexcelled faith of the Syro-Phone- 
cian woman, the unselfish service of the Good 
Samaritan, and the spirit of gratitude mani- 
fested by only one of the ten men whom He had 
healed of leprosy. In each of these cases Jesus 
makes it as clear as day that a vital faith, a 
sense of gratitude, and the ability to be a good 
neighbor are independent of nationality, race, 
class, position, or geography. The religion of 
Jesus transcends all barriers which separate man 
from man, whether they are social, cultural or 
religious. To Him every life was of equal worth. 

He took this position because He knew that 
God was the Father of all men. Therefore the 
circle of redeeming love which He drew included 
all peoples and tongues. The expressions, “Come 
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Direct Through Passage Instead of Color Line Detours 


By WADE H. McKINNEY 











An analysis of the color line as revealed in the 
New Testament and in racial attitudes mani- 
fested in the life and ministry of Jesus Christ. 


unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest,” “And they shall come 
from the east, and from the west, and from the 
north, and from the south and shall sit down in 
the Kingdom of God,” “‘Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations . . .,” are truly indica- 
tive of the all-inclusiveness of His purpose and 
message. His conduct and teaching point to one 
definite conclusion, namely, God is the Father 
of all men, and therefore all men are brothers. 





Wade H. McKinney 


This conclusion is now supported by modern 
science. The Old and the New Testaments and 
Modern science agree that all men have a com- 
mon origin. They may differ as to what that 
origin is, how it began and when, but they are 
one in the assertion that the human family began 
in unity. Even as one star may differ from an- 
other star in glory, one man may differ from 
another man in physical appearance; but basi- 
cally they are the same. We find in all normal 
human beings the same number of fingers, toes 
and muscles. In all racial groups there are long 
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and round-headed men, as well as idiots and 
geniuses. Centuries ago the Apostle Paul de- 
clared that God “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.”’ Science now confirms this when it points 
out that the four types of human blood (0, A, B 
and AB) are found among all nationalities. 

If, from the viewpoint of Christian faith and 
modern science it is thus established that man 
has a common Father and ancestry, then it 
naturally follows that the races of mankind are 
of one family. The thing that mattered with 
Jesus was not color, but character. He was con- 
cerned not with the amount of pigment in a 
human skin, but with the willingness to receive 
His spirit in one’s heart and the desire to emulate 
His example of genuine fellowship and service. 

Another affirmation of this fact, found in the 
New Testament, is, that the life of each indi- 
vidual is of equal and infinite worth. Jesus dealt 
with all men upon this basis. He meant for us to 
do likewise. It was the passion of His soul that 
those who believed on Him would look upon 
every life as being of supreme worth and would 
fashion the fellowship of His church according 
to the pattern of inter-racial good will which He 
had given them. 

He has, however, been greatly disappointed 
in regard to this. To Peter who went through 
Samaria with Him, He said, “I have other sheep, 
that are not of this fold; I must bring them also, 
and they will heed my voice. So there shall be 
one flock and one shepherd.” To this same Peter 
He said on the Mount of Olives, “And ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.” This same Peter saw 
that the Holy Spirit fell indiscriminately upon 
all peoples of every race and tongue on the Day 
of Pentecost and he said, “‘’Truly I perceive that 
God shows no partiality, but in every nation 
anyone who fears Him and does what is right is 
acceptable to Him.” Nevertheless this same 
Peter was always ready to refrain from intimate 
fellowship with those, even Christians, who were 
not of his particular race. He hesitated to visit 
Cornelius; he refused to eat with the Christians 
of Galatia; he bitterly opposed the Apostle Paul 
for receiving Gentiles into the Church without 
first making them Jews, thereby precipitating 
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the first division in Christendom. Instead of 
retracing the steps of His Lord through his 
various Samarias, Peter followed the path of the 
Pharisees and made a detour around them. 

This was not so with the Apostle Paul. He 
took the position that Christian fellowship was 
both interracial and international. There was 
no place for Jewish exclusiveness in Christ’s 
Church. It might be a fine thing to be a descen- 
dant of Abraham, but in Christ the emphasis 
must always be placed on spiritual descent 
rather than on biological descent. “Therefore,” 
Paul declared, “‘if anyone is in Christ he is a new 
creation; the old has passed away, and behold a 
new has come.” “For in Christ Jesus you are all 
sons of God, through faith . . . there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” In the mind of the Apostle 
Paul and in the church of the living Christ, dif- 
ferences of race and class fade out of the picture. 

Although Peter acknowledged that God 
shows no partiality or is no respecter of persons, 
it remained for the Apostle Paul to apply this 
doctrine and give it practical application. 

A casual examination of our modern churches 
reveals the sad fact that their leaders are follow- 
ing Peter and the Pharisees around their 
Samarias, rather than following Christ through 
them. If Protestantism in general and if Baptists 
in particular are to emerge victorious in their 
present struggle with secularism, Roman Cath- 
olicism, and certain political and economic 
ideologies, the ministers must with increased 
emphasis and sincerity preach and practice the 
doctrines of the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, and the sacredness of every life. 

It is an inescapable fact that God is the father 
of all or He is the father of none and that every 
life is of equal value or no life is of any value. If 
the life of the King of England is sacred, then 
the life of every miner in Wales is sacred. If the 
life of a President of the United States is of su- 
preme worth, then the life of a mill-hand in the 
Carolinas is of supreme worth. If the life of a 
white child comes from God, then the life of the 
blackest Negro child also comes from God. It is 
either all or none. God has no step-children. 

History bears out the New Testament teach- 
ing that “God is no respecter of persons.” This 
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is revealed in the fact that the outstanding 
leaders of the world in all ages have come from 
many races. Time would fail me to name them, 
but as I look back through the records of man- 
kind and call to mind that glorious company of 
men and women, “who lifted the thoughts of 
men to new levels and set forces in motion which 
revolutionized history,” there stand before me 
black men, brown men, yellow men, as well as 
white men. The uniqueness of man cuts across 
all racial lines. 

When we turn from the Bible, science and 
history, to the fine arts, we find that the idea of 
the oneness of mankind is preached there also. 
Shakespeare in The Merchant Of Venice makes 
Shylock, the shrewd business man, ery out in 
bitter protest against the discrimatory and un- 
Christian conduct of his Christian competitor 
in these words 
. . « He hath seorned my nation . cooled my 
friends, heated my enemies, and what’s his reason? 
I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you 
poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will 
resemble you in that. 


There is nothing new about this New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the oneness of the human race. 
There is, however, something tragic about it. 
The tragedy lies in the fact that most men give 
only lip service to it. Christians still think in 
terms of “superior” and “inferior” peoples. 
The color bar exists throughout the world, both 
without and within the church. 

Racial lines are more tightly drawn in the 
church and among church people than in any 
other area of life. Labor, commerce, trade, en- 
tertainment, sports, politics and science have 
long since broken over the artificial lines which 
separate children 
The church must do likewise or perish. 

Jesus went through Samaria, and met some- 
thing there which sounded the very depths of 
His soul, as well as gave Him an opportunity to 


God's from one another. 


set forth some of His most profound teachings 
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about God, the meaning of worship, and the 
redemptive power of love. He also found there a 
remedy for His weariness, and a new enthusiasm 
for His task. The practice of inter-racial fellow- 
ship and goodwill makes a difference in men. 

There may be many reasons for the wide dif- 
ference between the richness and spiritual in- 
sight of the letters of Peter and Paul, but the 
main reason grows out of the fact that Peter 
would not follow Christ across the paths of 
tradition and orthodoxy, whereas the Apostle 
Paul did not hesitate to reach across racial lines 
and sincerely clasp hands with anyone who ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as his Saviour and Lord, be 
he wise or foolish, rich or poor, Gentile or Jew. 
Peter found it more satisfying to practice segre- 
gation than to have fellowship with non-Jews. 

The color bar, the practice of racial intoler- 
ance, which lifted its ugly head in the early 
church has grown into a meancing world prob- 
lem. It has now become one of the two or three 
evils which threaten the unity of the nations 
and the peace of the world. This is evidenced 
by the fact that in every land race prejudice, 
hate, ill-will and the accentuation of color con- 
sciousness are on the increase. This perilous situ- 
ation tells us in no uncertain terms that we must 
‘“brotherize”’ our human relationships in the 
spirit of Christ or “brutalize” them in another 
world war. 

The Christian church alone has the solution 
to this problem, but she must tear down the 
walls of prejudice within herself before she can 
erase them from the world. For centuries the 
church has been Pauline in theology, but Phar- 
isiac and Petrine in her fellowship. She embraced 
with open arms the Christology of Paul but in a 
large measure repudiated his sociology. The hour 
has come for her ministers and members to 
bring their social attitudes up to the high level 
of her Pauline theology. Their practices of the 
brotherhood of man must be brought abreast 
with their preaching of the fatherhood of God. 
It is deeply regretable, that the Christian church 
is more sharply divided along racial lines than 
any other institution in the world. 

It becomes painfully obvious just how super- 
ficial our convictions are on the subject of 
brotherhood and Christian fellowship when we 
realize that in all international and inter-racial 
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gatherings there are those who take their 
prejudices and patterns of segregation along 
with them and resent being housed in the same 
hotels with men of colored skin even though they 
may be of the same faith and order. 

Such experiences are disappointing and dis- 
couraging. But they who have been born from 
above are sustained, encouraged, and cheered 
by the fact that 
In Christ there is no east nor west, 

In Him no south nor north, 

But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the whole wide earth. 


a 


Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be; 

Who serves my Father as a son 
Is surely kin to me. 

Jesus Christ went through every Samaria 
which faced Him. If we are to discharge our 
world responsibility as Christians we must over- 
come these divisions among us based on race, 
cease making detours around our Samarias, and 
in the spirit of our Lord and Master go through 
them. “‘And He left Judea and departed again 
into Galilee, and He must needs go through 
Samaria.” 





Baptists of India and the New United Church of India 


Why Telugu Baptists in South India did not join the recent church merger 


By RANDOLPH L. HOWARD 


RESENT as a Baptist eye-witness at the Service 

of Inauguration of the new United Church of 
South India, Rev. Herbert C. Jackson of Andhra 
Christian College, describes the occasion in St. 
George’s Cathedral in Madras, India, as “indeed a 
glorious experience. The thrill of it was heightened 
by the fact that it was, at least in my mind, one of 
the really great and far reaching events in all church 
history.” 

The Church of South India is the organic union of 
the South India United Church (Congregational and 
Presbyterian), The South India Provincial Synod of 
the Methodist Church (of England), and the four 
(Anglican) diocesan councils of the Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. The first paragraph of its Con- 
stitution reads: 


The Church of South India acknowledges that in every effort 
to bring together divided members of Christ's Body into one 
organization, the final aim must be the union in the Universal 
Church of all who acknowledge the name of Christ, and that 
the test of all local schemes of union is that they should express 
locally the principle of the great catholic unity of the Body of 
Christ. 

It is no small group that has thus been merged 
into this one body. Its membership may well exceed 
1,000,000, that total of course includes all baptized 
infants, so that its adult membership may perhaps 
be about 350,000. Our own Telugu Baptists in South 
India total 117,885, a number sufficient to constitute 
a substantial addition to the Church of South India. 

So the question naturally arises, why have Telugu 
Baptists not joined the united body. This religious 
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merger has been achieved in spite of the fact that 
the doctrinal beliefs and the ecclesiastical practices 
of those uniting are far apart. Are Baptists too far 
apart to enter it? This is a very important question 
to those who are deeply interested in the ecumenical 
movement and who desire the closest cooperation at 
every point possible. 

The best answer to this question has come in an 

editorial in The Baptist Missionary Review by Presi- 
dent Frank P. Manley, of the Ramapatnam Baptist 
Theological Seminary. One section of the official 
statement concerning the Church of South India, 
Section 5; Sacraments, places before Baptists a major 
question, although not the only question involved in 
union: 
The Church accepts the sacraments of Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord, as means of grace through which God works in us. 
These are not exclusive means whereby God's mercy is be- 
stowed on- men, but are, according to the teaching of Christ, 
the appointed way of salvation. 


In his editorial Dr. Manley quite rightly questions, 
whether Baptists would be prepared to follow the 
interpretation that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
“are, according to the teaching of Christ, the ap- 
pointed way of salvation.” 

Yet the raising of such legitimate Baptist ques- 
tions should not obscure the fact that the Church of 
South India marks a real step toward the fulfilment 
of our Master’s prayer, “‘that they may all be one.” 
We need to hope and pray that Telugu Baptists with 
all other Christians of India will be as “one” in 
meeting the call and the crisis in that great land. 
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NOTE.—Because this meeting was held a 
week later in December than other years 
it could not be reported in the January 
issue.—ED. 


SPECTACULAR fire with clouds of smoke 

rising to the ceiling, featured the opening ses- 
sion of the mid-year council meetings in the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, December 8-10, 1947. The 
hotel itself was not on fire. Nor were the flames 
caused by burning furniture or curtains in the con- 
ference room crowded with more than 100 Baptists 
at a joint session of the General Council and the 
Council on Finance and Promotion. 


LIKE SOME SACRIFICIAL ALTAR FLAME 


What went up in fire and smoke was the mortgage 
on the Northern Baptist Assembly property at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. “In the 40 years of North- 
ern Baptist Convention history there has never been 
an occasion like this,” said Mr. J. L. Kraft, Chair- 
man of the Green Lake Corporation. “Heretofore 
Baptists have burned only the mortgages on local 
churches. Tonight’s ceremony has a national and an 
international significance.” Then he handed the 
mortgage to Mr. John Lawson, Green Lake’s Chair- 
man. Reverently he and Mr. R. C. Hasrick placed 
it on an ash receiver mounted on the speakers’ table 
and applied a match. 

Majestically the fire and smoke rose from the tri- 
pod, as if from some sacrificial altar while Dr. C. O. 
Johnson in a deeply moving prayer thanked God for 
this historic occasion and prayed that Baptists in 
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Through Fire and Smoke to the Still Small Voice 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Editorial report of the mid-year sessions of the General Council and of the Coun- 
cil on Finance and Promotion, at Cleveland, Ohio, December 8-10, 1947 


At the speakers’ table in Cleveland. From left to right, Luther Wesley Smith, John Lawson, 
Romaine C. Hasrick, James L. Kraft, Edwin T. Dahlberg, M. Forest Ashbrook 




















the light of the flaming mortgage might dedicate 
themselves anew to greater and nobler efforts for the 
cause of Christ. The destroyed mortgage, however, 
as Dr. Luther Wesley pointed out, does not mean 
that the Green Lake property is now free of ali in- 
debtedness. The mortgage represented only the 
original $300,000 purchase price, the $20,000 ac- 
cumulated interest since 1943, and the $10,000 cam- 
paign expense which the National Council of Bap- 
tist Men under the chairmanship of Mr. R. C. Has- 
rick had undertaken to liquidate the mortgage. 
































John Lawson and Romaine C. Hasrick about to set on 
fire the Green Lake mortgage. James L. Kraft is an 
interested spectator 
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About $100,000 additional indebtedness has been 
incurred for development purposes which it is con- 
fidently expected will be paid out of the annual 
summer conference income. 


Pusuic ScHoot REticious INSTRUCTION 


Fire of another type swept across the room in 
which the General Council later held its own sessions. 
Potential flames of controversy over several issues 
might have burst into intense conflagrations had not 
corporate wisdom and fraternal spirit prevailed. One 
issue related to religious instruction in public school 
buildings. In Champaign, Illinois, a taxpayer had 
objected to having the public school so used even 
on the customary released time. The Baptist Com- 
mittee on Public Relations supported the taxpayer’s 
contention as in accord with the Baptist position on 
the separation of church and state, and had employed 
legal counsel to file a brief before the Supreme Court. 
The Publication Society as the Baptist agency in 
religious education had supported the Champaign 
school authorities and had likewise employed legal 
counsel. Since the Northern Baptist Convention 
had never adopted resolutions relating to this sud- 
denly precipitated controversy, the two agencies 
although taking opposite positions, claimed to be acting 
in accord with recognized Baptist principles. The Gen- 
eral Council was obviously in a serious predicament. 
The sentiment seemed to be that both agencies had 
exceeded their authority in claiming to represent the 
entire denomination. Nevertheless, since only the 
Convention itself could officially declare the Baptist 
position, the General Council decided to take no 
action. Thus the Milwaukee Convention has been 
handed an explosive problem on which it must issue 
some clear mandate to guide the Committee on 
Public Relations and the Publication Society. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Another burning issue was the perennial problem 
of the Federal Council of Churches. The Atlantic 
City Convention last May had appointed a special 
committee to review this and report to the Mil- 
waukee Convention. In a preliminary report at 
Cleveland, the Committee recommended continued 
membership in the Federal Council, but no constitu- 
ent relationship with the National Association of 
Evangelicals, nor with the American Council of 
Christian Churches. A well understood reason for 
not joining the last mentioned organization was de- 
leted from the report. A delegation from the Kansas 
Baptist State Convention was present to renew its 
request that financial support for the Federal Coun- 
cil be provided through local church designated 
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gifts and not through an annual appropriation in the 
unified national budget. The committee included no 
reference to this proposed change in financing. For 
the General Council to make such radical change 
would constitute unwarranted ecclesiastical power. 
Only the Convention can determine the method of 
financial support. 


Baptist DELEGATES TO AMSTERDAM 


Total absence of fire marked the thoroughly demo- 
cratic procedure in selecting Baptist delegates to 
the World Council of Churches whose first assembly 
will convene in Amsterdam, Holland, August 24- 
September 5, 1948. More than 135 churches and 
communions are now affiliated with this world or- 
ganization of non-Roman Christianity. The North- 
ern Baptist Convention was one of the first of Amer- 
ican church bodies to join it, having unanimously so 
voted at Los Angeles in 1939. The allotted quota of 
Baptists at Amsterdam is four delegates and four 
alternates, each group specifically requested to con- 
sist of two ministers, one layman and one woman. 
The selection procedure was as fair and democratic 
as could be devised. Many individual requests for 
appointment had been received. Numerous other 
names were offered. All names were handed to a 
committee who carefully considered each name. 
From the long list submitted the Committee com- 
piled four in each category and recommended them 
to the General Council. In a full session the eight 
names were then reviewed with any suggested 
changes. Finally eight persons were approved unani- 
mously as follows: DELEGATES—Rev. E. T. Dahl- 
berg, Rev. R. E. Nelson, Mr. D. M. Albaugh, Mrs. 
L. E. Swain. ALTERNATES—Rev. H. H. Straton, 
Rev. D. P. Gaines, Mr. E. W. Parsons, Mrs. H. G. 
Colwell. In their selection a two-fold criterion was a 
determining factor. One was the contribution these 
eight people could make to the ecumenical move- 
ment in representing the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion and in giving witness to historic Baptist prin- 
ciples. The other was the contribution they could 
make to the denomination on their return from 
Amsterdam in interpreting the ecumenical move- 
ment and its significance. 


THe New Commission ON REVIEW 


Another difficult personnel problem emerged in 
selecting the nine people to serve on the new Com- 
mission on Review. This also had been authorized 
at the Atlantic Convention to make thorough-going 
study, over a possible three-year period, of the pro- 
gram, organization, procedure, and administration 
of the denomination’s corporate life, its tensions and 
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controversies, its relationships within its own united 
and divided fellowship, and with other Christians. 
No commission has ever been given so formidable a 
mandate. After long consideration and in obedience 
to the Convention’s instructions that all points of 
view be represented, the following nine were ap- 
pointed, Rev. E. T. Dahlberg, Chairman, Rev. R. H. 
Moorman, Rev. Ivan Murray Rose, Rev. Earle V. 
Pierce, John A. Dawson, L. S. Gay, C. W. Tiller, 
Mrs. L. E. Arey, Mrs. H. G. Colwell. 


THe New DENOMINATIONAL NEWSPAPER 


Another issue on which there was difference of 
opinion concerned the new denominational paper 
which the Atlantic City Convention had authorized. 
To promote the collection of unpaid World Mission 
Crusade pledges which on January 1, 1948 amounted 
to approximately $4,707,000, it is proposed to con- 
tinue The Crusader (January through August, 1948), 
in the present format. Eventually The Crusader will 
become an illustrated monthly newspaper to set 
forth the ongoing program of Northern Baptists. At 
Cleveland this project was vigorously discussed. 
Some felt that this was not the type of paper which 
the Convention had envisaged at Atlantic City. 
Others felt that it was. Meanwhile $200,000 has been 
allocated in next year’s unified budget (1948-1949) 
to be adopted at Milwaukee, to underwrite the new 
publication with its projected 500,000 circulation for 
the first year in the hope that the popularity of The 
Crusader will assure its successor’s becoming self- 
supporting. An editorial board of nine persons has 
been appointed. 


HONORING THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 


At Cleveland both the living and the dead were 
honored. More than 60 people arose at 6:30 a.m. to 
attend a 7:15 a.m. breakfast in recognition of the 
25 years of editorial service on Missions by its pres- 
ent Editor, 15 years as Editor during the momentous 
period from 1932-1947, and 10 years prior thereto 
as Associate Editor. (See editorial on page 34 in 
January issue.) Brief addresses were made by Con- 
vention President E. T. Dahlberg, Secretary J. C. 
Hazen, and General Director R. E. Nelson to which 
the Editor briefly and appreciatively responded. At 
the Tuesday evening session memorial tributes were 
paid to Mrs. Orrin R. Judd (See editorial comment 
on page 37 in January issue and tribute on page 113 
in this issue), and to the late Dr. Robert E. Speer. 
(See editorial comment on page 98). Then a special 
service was held in memory of the late Dr. Clar- 
ence M. Gallup whose long service to the corporate 
life of the denomination has previously been re- 
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viewed in Missions. (See page 482 in October, 1947.) 
As Dr. Gallup’s successor Recording Secretary H. R. 
Bowler delivered a memorial address. In beauty of 
diction, comprehensiveness in appraising Dr. Gal- 
lup’s career and service as “man, friend, companion, 
Christian,”’ and in sincerity of utterance, Dr. Bow- 
Jer’s address is unsurpassed in the annals of de- 
nominational tributes. 


THe FLAMING Frre or EVANGELISM 


Fire of still another type swept through the 
crowded conference room at the session devoted to 
the Crusade for Christ through Evangelism. There 
were not enough seats. During the long evening nu- 
merous persons stood along the rear and side walls. 
Crusade Chairman Sidney W. Powell reviewed the 
plans now completed so that the Crusade is moving 
out of the blueprint stage into the construction 
stage. “Too often we plan our work,” he warned, 
“and then fail to work our plan.”’ Enthusiastically he 
spoke of the 235 training conferences, the 47,000 
trained lay workers, and of the buoyant spiritual 
response he had sensed on his chairmanship travels. 

Then followed an unusual program feature. Six 
brief talks limited to six minutes each, were given by 
six representative Baptists from six different areas. 
All revealed the timeliness, importance, and poten- 
tiality of the Crusade. Detroit City Secretary Wilbur 
Bloom cited several concrete instances in “the great- 
est thing we Baptists have ever endeavored to do 
together.” Washington State Secretary H. L. Cald- 
well stressed “‘the unusual acceptance of the Cru- 
sade.” With only 22% of the population belonging 
to any church, his state is “the greatest evangelistic 
field in the United States.”” Mrs. H. G. Colwell, of 
Loveland, Col., related the Crusade to the theme of 
the woman’s program, “Even So Send I You.” 
Pittsburgh City Chairman F. C. Wigginton empha- 
sized that “the Crusade must begin in the heart of 
each Crusader.”” Ohio Crusade Director J. V. Poor- 
man reported a “wholesome, radiant, glowing en- 
thusiasm like a snowball rolling down the mountain- 
side.”’ Buffalo Conference Team Leader L. J. Behnon 
emphasized the Crusade as stimulating “‘a personal, 
revitalizing faith and a unity in a task that can join 
us Baptists together in the beauty of our differences.” 

This amazingly effective and inspiring evening 
was brought to a close by National Crusade Direc- 
tor G. Pitt Beers who paid tribute to all Crusade: 
workers, not one of whom is receiving a salary from 
the Crusade budget, the services of all being con- 
tributed by the organizations they represent. “* The 
Crusade is now moving out of the hands of the com- 
mittee and into the hands of the pastors,” said Dr. 
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Beers. “‘What happens now is what now happens in 
the local church.” Plans for 1948-1949 include a 
nation-wide series of eight-day cooperative crusades 
in areas, towns, associations, with visiting teams of 
pastors, preaching services, and home visitations, 
designed to make an evangelistic impact on entire 
communities. Six of these eight-day crusades are 
projected in the month of April. “The ultimate 
suecess of all our efforts and plans,” said Dr. Beers 
in conclusion, “depends on people who feel a con- 
cern for lost people, a compassion for a broken world, 
and a sense of responsibility to the call of Christ.” 
There could be no finer appraisal of the Crusade 
than the following quotation which Dr. Beers read 
from a letter from Rev. Jitsuo Morikawa of Chica- 
go’s First Baptist Church. “We are joining with our 
sister churches in the supreme task of the church, 
namely, bringing the life of God through Jesus Christ 
His Son into this spiritually impoverished world, into 
the lives of individual men, women, boys, and girls, and 
through them into the stream of human society.” The 
spirit and the evangelistic fervor that marked this 
session could well become a flame of evangelism 
sweeping like a roaring prairie fire across the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


FacINnG THE Most CrucriAL YEAR 


A conflagration of an unusual character swept 
through the conference room when the 1948-1949 
budget for the next fiscal year, admittedly huge in 
size with its projected total of $7,500,000, was 
vigorously discussed. Finance Committee Chairman 
A. J. Hudson analyzed in detail its staggering total 
which seemed for a moment to take the breath away 
from the assembled council members. “‘This is one 
of our most crucial years,” said General Director 
Reuben E. Nelson, “‘A new responsibility is placed 
upon us by the successful completion of the World 
Mission Crusade and the enlarging needs of all our 
agencies who carry unusual loads, bear extraordi- 
nary burdens, work under unprecedented pressures, 
vet who face the same kind of privilege in their serv- 
ice and ministry in the name of Christ.” He quoted 
a former seminary professor who described how the 
Christians of the first century were “power con- 
scious”’ whereas those of the 20th century are “ prob- 
lem conscious.”” What is needed, said Dr. Nelson in 
conclusion, is “‘a fresh awareness of the presence of 
God who can make us as 20th century Christians 
power conscious in the midst of world problems.”’ 

As vivid, dramatic, realistic budget background 
Foreign Secretary Hazel F. Shank of the Woman's 
Foreign Mission Board reported her recent nine 
months’ tour of Burma, Assam, and India, an area 
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of the world in violent upheaval. Here subversive 
forces like communism, civil war, disorder, confu- 
sion, chaos, are operating. In this situation the 
Christian forces must be strengthened and supported. 
In Bombay on India’s independence day, August 
15th, Miss Shank witnessed the patriotic processions 
under her hotel window. In a jeep and under wretched 
travel conditions on trains and boats she toured 
Burma. Her most outstanding impression of her 
long visit was not the bombed buildings, nor the 
shattered trees, nor the military cemeteries with their 
thousands of dead, nor the confusion, civil war, and 
disorder. Jt was the survival of Christian faith, the 
strengthened Christian witness, the enlarged fellowship 
between missionaries and local Christians, and _ the 
heroic steadfastness of the Christians throughout the 
shattering years of war. As a concluding impression 
she reported feeling everywhere the terrifying pres- 
ence of American military might and political power 
which somehow must be matched by American 
Christians in expanding their cooperation with the 
Christians of Burma and India. 

A marked change in attitude toward the proposed 
budget was apparent by the time she finished. What 
had seemed immense and impossible now in the 
light of the need looked small and inadequate. In a 
brilliant, dynamic statement Dr. Nelson expressed 
confidence not only in the financial outcome of the 
current year but in the possibility of raising the 
$7,500,000 budget of the new year. He based his 
optimism on an exhibited chart showing the finan- 
cial achievements of the entire 40 years of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, with its upward trend dur- 
ing the first world war, its leveling off after the war, 
the depression decline, and the ensuing upward trend 
during the second world war, until last year a grand 
total of $11,000,000 was actually raised. Against 
that achievement a $7,500,000 goal should be easily 
attainable. “If Baptists are a spiritually prepared 
people,” said Dr. Nelson, “are given the facts about 
the needs, and are taught to give on a Scriptural 
basis, we will have ample funds to finance our global 
ministry to a needy world.” 


Co.Lp PESSIMISM AND FLAMING OPTIMISM 


The ensuing budget discussion proved to be one 
of the most stimulating and optimistic ever wit- 
nessed at one of these mid-year conferences. Such 
few pessimistic comments as were voiced here and 
there could not extinguish the flames of optimism 
and confidence that were ignited by a score of pas- 
tors on the Council on Finance and Promotion. 
They felt that. Baptists should and could undertake 
so huge a task provided the appeal was made in the 
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form of human needs and not in behalf of cold and 
lifeless budget figures. One pastor, Rev. L. V. Shane, 
told the story of a banker who had a substantial in- 
come and made weekly purchases of government 
bonds for personal investment. He gave only $25 to 
the World Mission Crusade and yet complacently 
assumed it was a generous donation. A merchant in 
the same city had three suits of clothes and gave two 
suits to the church clothing relief collection for 
Europe. One man, said Mr. Shane, responded to the 
cold appeal of figures and the other to human needs. 
The latter had had a spiritual experience to prompt 
his sacrificial generosity. The former needed to be 
led into spiritual experience before he could see 
human needs behind the budget figures. These needs 
were clarified by Dr. Jesse R. Wilson in terms of 
supporting living human personalities in missionary 
service when he announced that since the end of the 
war the Foreign Boards had sent to the mission 
fields 293 missionaries. They included new ap- 
pointees as well as older missionaries returning to 
fields and stations that had been closed to them 
during the war. To maintain them and support them 
now represents an obligation that involves the good 
name of the church in America. “It is quite evident,” 
said Dr. Reuben E. Nelson at the end of this stimu- 
lating budget session, “that the sentiment here ex- 
pressed is in favor of next year’s larger budget and 
the Baptist world service which it will sustain.”’ 


PLANS FOR THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


The Program Committee reported that arrange- 
ments for the next Northern Baptist Convention 
are rapidly being completed. Place of meeting is 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Dates are May 24-30, 1948. 
The Convention met here ten years ago in 1938 and 
previously to that in 1924. A magnificent program 
was outlined by Program Committee Chairman 
H. V. Jensen of Seattle, Washington with main 
emphasis on evangelism. Convention theme is . 
“And I work,” and the Convention text John 5:17. 
The program will feature Baptist work through 





Chairman of the Council on Finance and Promotion, M. Forest Ashbrook, 
holding a private conference with the pastors who are members of the Council 





evangelism in America, in other lands, in cooperation 
with other Christians, and through education. Final 
program approval awaits the action of the General 
Council at next month’s meeting. Convention 
preacher, elected in customary executive session; is 
Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay of Brookline, Mass., with 
alternate preacher Rev. Clarence W. Cranford of 
Washington, D. C. Subject to previous action by 
Congress that may settle the issue before the Mil- 
waukee Convention, the Saturday evening session is 
scheduled for debate on American Peacetime Mili- 
tary Conscription. Both sides of this fiery issue will 
be presented. Although Baptists have twice at previ- 
ous conventions disapproved peacetime conscrip- 
tion, they are sincere in their profession of democ- 
racy and are not afraid to review any issue in the 
light of new situations. 


LISTENING TO THE STILL SMALL VOICE 


Thus there was considerable fire at this mid-year 
meeting, literal and figurative, spectacular and ora- 
torical, yet there was also the quiet listening to the 
still small voice. The devotional periods led by Rev. 
Raymond Nielson, Rev. Marple M. Lewis, and Rev. 
H. N. Geistweit, were most helpful and inspiring. Few 
present could recall when the familiar passage, “‘ Bui 
thou, when thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly,” had been interpreted in a more impres- 
sive devotional meditation than that of Rev. H. N. 
Geistweit who emphasized the time of prayer, and 
the place of prayer in secrecy and seclusion so that 
the soul might hear the still small voice. 

Could that same spirit of reverent waiting upon 
God, that same optimistic enthusiasm about the 
work that Northern Baptists need to do in this dis- 
integrating world, that same concern for a lost 
humanity that was so evident at Cleveland, be ex- 
perienced throughout the breadth and length of our 
Convention territory, the global task of the de- 
nomination could easily be achieved. 
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The New American Charter 
on Human Freedom in Our Time 


ROBABLY in our generation the most re- 

markable report* ever presented to a Presi- 
dent of the United States was that of the Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. In appointing this com- 
mittee President Truman explained its urgency 
by saying, “‘No sooner were we finished with the 
war when racial and religious intolerance began 
to appear and threaten the very things we had 
just fought for.’”’ Under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Baptist layman of White 
Plains, N. Y., the committee made an exhaus- 
tive study of civil rights, accorded and denied 
in the United States, with particular reference to 
discrimination based on color, race, and creed. 
The President was so impressed with its report 
that he called it, “An American charter of hu- 
man freedom in our time. In the eyes of the 
world it will be a declaration of our renewed 
faith in the American goal, the integrity of the 
individual human being, sustained by the moral 
concensus of the nation and protected by a 
government based on equal freedom under just 
laws.” 


* At its meeting in Cleveland the General Council of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention heartily recommended this report “‘to the 
careful and prayerful study of Northern Baptists, as embodying 
that fundamental concern which the Christian church proclaims: 
the worth of each individual as a member of society.” 
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In its devastating analysis of the evils of 
racial and religious discrimination in America 
the committee set forth three reasons why such 
discrimination must be abolished. 

One is the moral reason which the report sum- 
marized, “‘ The United States can no longer coun- 
tenance these burdens on its common conscience, 
these inroads on its moral fibre.” 

A second is the economic reason in that “‘in- 
tolerance is a species of boycott, a cancer in the 
economic body of the nation. It is destructive. 
Prejudice produces no wealth. Discrimination is 
a fool’s economy.”’ So the report declared, “* The 
United States can no longer afford this heavy drain 
upon its human wealth, its national competence.” 

The third reason is international in that the 
American position in the postwar world is so 
vital to America’s future that “our smallest ac- 
tions at home have far reaching effects abroad.” 
So the Committee declared, “‘ The United States 
is not so strong, the final triumph of the democratic 
ideal is not so inevitable that we can ignore what 
the world thinks of us or of our record.” 

The report included numerous recommenda- 
tions, the most revolutionary of which is “‘the 
elimination from American life of segregation 
based on color, creed, or national origin.” It is not 
some visionary idealist who is urging this, but a 
U. S. Government committee reporting to the 
President. 

This report is so radical and so revolutionary 
that few people have thus far sensed its tre- 
mendous significance. A preacher who seeks ma- 
terial for a sermon will find a homiletical gold 
mine. If the American people were seriously to 
follow its recommendations they would indeed 
be carrying out a new “American charter of hu- 
man freedom in our time.” And as for the men- 
ace of communism, it would have no chance be- 
fore such an effort. Like the Arab, it would fold 
up its tent and steal away. 


Formidable and Irrefutable Arguments Against 
American Peacetime Military Conscription 
EFORE this issue is printed it is probable 
that President Truman will again have 
urged Congress to establish peacetime military 


conscription in the United States. To a National 
Guard Sergeant on November 28th he said that 
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he planned so to do. It is doubtful whether his 
message will marshall any arguments. 
Against it are arguments so formidable as to 
be irrefutable. It will not do to sugarcoat it, like 
some offensive medicinal pill, by calling it 
‘universal military training.” A rose, wrote 
Shakespeare, by any other name would smell as 
sweet. And by any other name American peace- 
time conscription would be just as intolerable 
because it would be the beginning of militaristic 
regimentation of the American people. As re- 
ported in The New Republic, it is proposed that 
local draft boards keep a record of every boy for 
six years after his year of military training. Thus 
for the first time in American history the War 
Department would know where every young 
man is and what he is doing. Have the American 
people become docile like sheep so that they will 
accept without protest such nazi-like intrusion 
into their privacy and such subtle check on their 
freedom of movement? The proposed peacetime 
conscription is dangerous to American security 
in that it would give the people a false sense of 
military protection and would lull them to sleep 
as did the old fashioned Maginot Line to the 
people of France in 1939. How naive it is to 
imagine that sending one million 18-year-old 
boys to military training camps each year will 
mean protection against atomic warfare. What 
can millions of boys do if atomic bombs drop on 
Detroit and Pittsburg from airplanes flying 
across the North Pole? Even if millions of gradu- 
ates from conscriptionist camps were later set- 
tled in peacetime employment in Detroit and 
Pittsburg, their military training would give 
them no atomic immunity. They would die with 
the rest of the civilian population. The proposed 
expenditure every year of billions of dollars for 
conscription should be appropriated for re- 
search and atomic bomb defense. One of the 
most powerful arguments against conscription 
is that it would confirm Russia’s charge of Amer- 
ican warmongering and plans for war. It would 
spread a shattering palsy of fear throughout 
Europe. All hope in the United Nations or- 
ganization for disarmament would be aban- 
doned. How fantastic it is that the United 
States, having gone to war against Germany and 
Japan to destroy their conscriptionist mili- 
tarism, now proposes to establish a similar sys- 
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tem here. Congress should be vigorously in- 
formed that the American people do not want 
peacetime conscription. What they do want is 
the total abolition of war and the war system 
and the practice of Christian principles in in- 
ternational relations. Pending the achievement 
of that they admittedly need to be realistic and 
should demand of Congress adequate protection 
against atomic and hacteriological weapons, a 
powerful airforce to defend them at long range 
from home, a powerful navy, and above all, the 
establishment here of a true democratic way of 
life with liberty and justice for all irrespective of 
color or creed. That would be so appealing and 
convincing that all the world would emulate us 
rather than fear us. For the realization of these 
objectives peacetime military conscription is 
futile and. outmoded, unnecessary and undesir- 
able, as well as intolerable to the freedom and 
genius of the American people. 


Stone Monuments and Perfunctory Gratitude 
In Memory of Washington and Lincoln 


Y A strange calendar coincidence the two 
greatest Americans have their birthdays in 
February. In personality, background, and cul- 
ture, George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
were markedly different. One was a wealthy 
aristocrat and the other of humble log cabin 
origin. And yet their contributions to American 
life and history were markedly similar. Wash- 
ington created the American nation by liberating 
the colonies from the bondage of English 
tyranny. Lincoln preserved the American nation 
by liberating the states from the bondage of 
Negro slavery. He freed white as well as black 
because slavery holds in its fetters not only the 
slave but also the slave holder. Likewise similar 
were their ideals and human attitudes. Both 
men stood on the side of God, on the side of 
justice, on the side of human rights. Washington 
called on his fellow countrymen “to sacrifice 
individual advantage for the interest of the 
community,” an emphasis sorely needed today. 
He rejoiced that “the light of reason and truth 
has triumphed over the power of bigotry in this 
land and every person may worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own heart.’ Lincoln 
had a love of men that knew no boundaries of 
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religion, race, or social status. To him all men 
were created equal and he treated them so. He 
once said, “I must stand with anybody who 
stands right.” How shall we observe two 
memorial days in February and honor these 
great men, for both “‘belong to the ages’’? Not 
by perfunctory celebration of national holidays 
nor by complacent admiration of the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Lincoln Memorial as 
fitting tributes of a grateful people. We can 
honor these men best and in a worthy and 
enduring manner by pledging ourselves anew to 
the idealism that motivated their lives, to the 
cause of unity and liberty, to the eradication 
of prejudice and bigotry, to a national revival of 
moral integrity which they personified, and to 
an uncompromising insistence on religious free- 
dom which both vigorously maintained. To the 
memory and greatness of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, not lifeless memorials in 
stone but living embodiments of their idealism 
constitute the most worthy tributes. 


Four Pillars of Brotherhood 
And Four Cornerstones of Democracy 


OR the past 15 years in February the 

churches of the United States have been ob- 
serving Brotherhood Week. This year’s dates 
are February 15-22. In urging its observance 
last year President Truman sent a message to 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in which he wrote, 


The United States can make no greater contribu- 
tion to this troubled world than to establish brother- 
hood as a rule of living among all our citizens of every 
religion, race, and national origin. We cannot hope to 
commend brotherhood abroad unless we practice it at 
home. (Italics by Misstons.) Democracy rests upon 
brotherhood. Justice, amity, understanding, coopera- 
tion among Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews 
throughout our nation are the cornerstones of de- 
mocracy even as they are the requirements of brother- 
hood. 

No American who claims to possess even a 
minimum of good will in his way of life will 
disagree with this summary of the meaning of 
brotherhood. 

Unfortunately there are three prevailing at- 
titudes among the vast majority of Americans 
that cut diametrically across this conception. 
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One is the attitude of bigotry which operates in 
the relations between Americans of different 
faiths. There is bigotry even among Baptists, 
for the liberalist who scorns the doctrinal se- 
curity and rigidity of his fundamentalist brother 
is just as much a bigot as is the fundamentalist 
who is uncharitably intolerant toward the doc- 
trinal liberalism of his fellow Baptist. A second 
attitude is that of prejudice which operates in 
the relations between races. Some weeks ago the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly said, “‘In all the world the worst spots for 
race prejudice are in British South Africa and in 
the United States of America.”” The American 
people must relish and approve that distinction, 
otherwise they would proceed to change it. The 
third attitude is that of intolerance and it oper- 
ates in the relations between Gentiles and Jews. 
Unless these attitudes are changed, the corner- 
stones of democracy and the pillars of brother- 
hood continue to rest on insecure foundations. 

It is probably too much to expect the Ameri- 
can people to practice brotherhood throughout 
52 weeks of the year. They can at least make a 
sincere effort at it for one week. Brotherhood 
Week offers them that opportunity. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ FOLLOWING THE ADJOURNMENT of the United 
Nations General Assembly, in session at Flushing 
Meadows, New York City, from September 17 to 
November 30, after having rendered its decision on 
the partition of Palestine (See page 74), Foreign 
Minister Jan Masaryk of Czechoslovakia offered this 
pertinent appraisal of the General Assembly’s work, 
“A lot of big things and a lot of little things were 
done. Many speeches were unnecessarily long and 
some tempers were unnecessarily short.”’ That is a 
well nigh perfect description of a Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


@ For THE SECOND TIME the United States Govern- 
ment is placing an American Negro’s portrait on a 
postage stamp. This month a new, purple-colored, 
three-cent stamp, larger than standard size, will 
carry a portrait of the late Dr. George Washington 
Carver, noted scientist and educator. Date of issue is 
January 5, 1948, the fifth anniversary of Dr. Carver’s 
death. (See editorial, ““He Was a Benefactor to the 
Entire Human Race”, Missions, February, 1943, 
page 98). An initial printing of 60,000,000 stamps has 
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been ordered. In recognition of Dr. Carver’s 50 years 
of service on the faculty of Tuskegee Institute, the 
first day’s sale was at Tuskegee, Ala. In spite of his 
greatness and renown and his famous scientific 
achievements, Dr. Carver during his life-time would 
not have been permitted to sleep in a first-class 
American hotel or dine in a first-class restaurant, with 
a few notable exceptions, simply because of the color 
of his skin. Now that he is five years dead the Ameri- 
can people may perhaps find some soothing balsam 
for their consciences and some rationalization of their 
race intolerance by welcoming his portrait on a post- 
age stamp. The only other Negro similarly honored 
was Dr. Booker T. Washington whose picture ap- 
peared on a stamp ten years ago. What the Negro 
really wants is not postage stamp recognition but 
social justice. 


® IN ITs REPORT OF THE Baptist WorLD CONGRESS 
in Copenhagen (October issue, pages 468 and 481), 
Missions mentioned the denial of the use of the 
Grundtvig Memorial Church by the Bishop of the 
Danish State Church for one of the Congress sessions. 
In the interests of ecumenical Christianity, parti- 
cularly since Missions pointed out that it is a global 
unreality so long as one branch of the Christian 
church is denied the opportunity of worshipping in 
an edifice of another branch, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper 
of the World Council of Churches wrote to Copen- 
hagen for an explanation. He has ascertained that 
the Bishop had actually been in favor of permitting 
the use of the Grundtvig church by the Baptists, but 
he had been outvoted by a substantial majority of 
the ministers of the State Church who constituted 
the official board of control. Missions is therefore 
glad to report this exoneration of the Bishop of 
Copenhagen, even though the incident itself is thus 
confirmed. Apparently the State Church ministers 
and not the Bishop are in need of ecumenical educa- 
tion and of an understanding of the real meaning of 
Christian fellowship and cooperation. 


@ Tue RECENT DEATH oF Dr. Rosert E. Speer 
at the age of 80 removed one of the 20th century’s 
outstanding foreign mission leaders. After more than 
40 years of service as Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board he retired at the statutory 
age limit of 70. At one time in his long career he was 
serving on 30 committees and interchurch organiza- 
tions. Although a layman and never ordained, Edin- 
burgh University honored him with the Doctor of 
Divinity degree during the World Missionary Con- 
ference in 1910. Gifted with an amazing voice, an 
extraordinary style of delivery, clear vision, and the 
power to marshal facts and present them cumula- 
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tively, he was in constant demand as a speaker. More 
than 50,000 Baptists heard him in 1939 at the Bap- 
tist World Congress in Atlanta. One of his earlier and 
most memorable addresses was that on “The War 
and the Nation’s Larger Call to World Evangelism,” 
at the Northern Baptist Convention at Cleveland in 
1917. (See Missions, July, 1917, page 516.) He was 
the first traveling secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement which was founded during his student 
days at Princeton University. Throughout his long 
mission secretaryship he traveled extensively, visiting 
many remote mission stations in Asia and South 
America. His amazing capacity for work is evidenced 
in his numerous books, among them The Man Christ 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 148 


Deatu BEHIND THE STEERING WHEEL 


NE of the most alarming recent developments in 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor is its retail 
sale at gasoline filling stations. “‘The purchase of 
intoxicants at roadside motor fuel depots”, said 
Chairman L. E. Holland of the National Traffic 
Safety Committee, as quoted in The New York Times, 
“is one of the most vicious practices that has been 
uncovered in road safety research. It is spreading like 
wildfire. It is putting death behind the steering wheel 
with a bottle of liquor in his hand.” 

From New York to Minnesota come reports that 
hundreds of filling stations are putting in supplies of 
liquor to be peddled to motorists during the current 
winter season when they stop to fill up the gas tank. 
Since more than 55% of automobile accidents are 
traceable to the use of liquor, this vicious new prac- 
tice will push the percentage sky high. What makes 
the menace even more threatening is the fact that 


“several million automobiles now on the road are in a 


deteriorating condition. 

So the Traffic Safety Committee is proposing that 
State Legislatures enact laws for the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicants at gasoline filling stations. Where 
have we seen that word “prohibition” before? This 
is the first time that responsible officials have ad- 
mitted “prohibition” to be the right policy for 
dealing with the menace of liquor. Back in 1932 the 
American people elected a national administration 
that pledged the repeal of prohibition. Now after 15 
years of delusion with repeal, perhaps they are ready 
for prohibition’s return? 


a = # 
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Jesus, Christianity and the Nations, Race and Race motivating impulse in Dr. Speer’s life. To him Christ 
Relations, Some Living Issues, and The Finality of was everything and without Christ life had no mean- 
Jesus Christ. The last mentioned Summarizes the one __ ing and no enduring significance. 


The Prize-winning Essay in the Recent Contest 


The following essay was awarded first prize in the re- 
cent MISSIONS PRIZE CONTEST. The names of all ten 
prize winners are published at the bottom of the page 


WHY I READ MISSIONS | 


By FRANK C. RIDEOUT 


READ Misstons in order that I may be an informed and intelligent 
Christian. It gives more information about the on-going work of God’s 
Kingdom than I can obtain from any other source. It challenges me to take 


an ever-increasing share in the most glorious task that can engage a human 
being—that of extending the boundaries of God’s Kingdom unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. In concise and interesting manner Missions tells 
me what my denomination is doing, and it lays the right emphasis upon the 
ecumenical Christian movement. In a world of bewilderment, confusion, 
and despair, it never fails to point with decisive emphasis to Christ as man’s 
last and only hope. 
I read Missions because I wish to be a good Baptist. I would be neither 
a bigoted Baptist nor a narrow Christian; yet having deliberately cast my 
lot with the Baptists, I am not ashamed of my association with them, for I believe in general that 
my Lord looks with favor upon the work that Baptists are doing around the world. In its own out- 
standing way Misstons is carrying forward the great literary tradition of a people who love freedom 
of conscience and who believe in the priesthood of all believers. 

I read Misstons because it gives me greater value for my subscription than I can obtain elsewhere. 
No apologies need ever be made when my friends visit my home and pick up a copy of Misstons. 
Its format is excellent. Its editorial pronouncements maintain a challenging intellectual respecta- 
bility. The magazine gives me what I crave and need, by stimulating my mind, stirring my imagina- 
tion, warming my heart, and nourishing my soul. 

That is why I read Missrons. 


THE TEN PRIZE WINNERS 


1—Frank C. Rideout, Newton Center, Mass. 6—Lester E. Young, Melrose, Mass. 

2—Mrs. Robert Berkelam, Lewiston, Maine 7-Vergie E. Gillespie, Philippi, West Va. 
3—Rev. William Schlessman, Honesdale, Pa. 8—Geraldine Smith, Clinton, Iowa 

4—Mrs. Ernest L. Converse, Concord, N. H. 9-Harry C. Starner, Bethlehem, Pa. 
5—Mrs. Amy Hirsch, Sentinel Butte, N. D. 10-Mrs. Alva J. Davis, Parsons, Kan. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 





> Insipe U.S.A., by John Gunther, 
the fourth in his quartette of 
“inside” books, Inside 
Europe, Inside Asia, and Inside 
Latin America, all previously re- 
viewed in Missions, is the most 


namely 


amazing and remarkable of them 
all. It is monumental, stupendous, 
illuminating. Nothing like it has 
heretofore been written about the 
United States and its people, not 
even the late British Ambassador 
two-volume The 
American of half 
a century ago. It will be many 
vears before anything similar will 
be attempted. What makes this 
book more than interesting and 
factual survey of 


James Bryce’s 


('ommonwealth 


valuable as a 
American conditions is the subtle 
inclusion of moral judgement on 
what the author has observed and 
chronicled. Thus he reports that 
the American people spent $1,306,- 
514,314 on horse race gambling in 
one year and in the same year 
Congress refused to appropriate 
only $100,000,000 for cancer re- 
search. He observes that the Amer- 
ican people posses four-fifths of all 
the automobiles in the world and 
more than half of its telephones, 
but not quite so overwhelming a 
proportion of the world’s moral 
character or its most interesting 
ideas. The astonishing facts which 
the author has gathered must be 
unquestioned otherwise he would 
not have mentioned them, such as 
the high rate of incidence of 
venereal disease in Portland, Ore- 
gon, the appalling rate of suicide in 
Seattle, the abandonment of polyg- 
amy in Utah as the price of admis- 
sion as a State in the Union, and 
the drinking habits in the South is 
supposed to be “dry”. The drink- 
ing that goes on every Saturday 
night in Atlanta, Houston, Mem- 
phis cannot possibly compare, says 
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the author with what he had seen 
in Port Said, Shanghai, or Mar- 
seilles. His description of army 
officers in uniform vomiting in 
hotel lobbies and of 17-year-old 
girls screaming with hysteria in 
elevators, is not pleasant reading. 
Most illuminating and challenging 
is the author’s chapter on the 
Negro in America. His conclusion 
is a solemn warning that needs to 
be heeded before it is too late. He 
pays high tribute to President 
Benjamin E. Mays of Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, whom he de- 
scribes, “‘as intelligent as anybody 
I met in the whole South.” To write 
this book required several years in 
research, travel, compilation of fac- 
tual data, recording of personal in- 
terviews with Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, Governors, Senators, 
Congressmen, politicians, mayors 
of cities, leaders in industry and 
professional life, and innumerable 
people who might be classed 
as “prominent citizens”. In the 
course of his travels the author 
visited every one of our 48 states 
and 38 of the 43 American cities 
whose population exceeds 200,000. 
The result is an encyclopaedia on 
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CHURCH 
BEGINNING WITH ME 


Samuel M. Shoemaker 





He popular author of How You Can 
Find Happiness, etc., writes out of his 
broad experience in the ministry and 
his intense interest in people, this ap- 
peal to both ministers and laymen to 
revitalize their faith and to make it 
contagious to others. Here he puts down 
in direct, conversational style some of 
the ways and means that he has found 
effective for genuine Christian living. 
$1.50 


at your bookseller 
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49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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the American people, how and 
where they live, what they do and 
say and think, how they behave, 
and how they live up to or fall 
short of the ideals that are associ- 
ated with American democracy. 
“This book is a study of democracy 
in action”, says the author in his 
foreword. He has succeeded ad- 
mirably in producing this study. 
It will take a long time to read its 
979 pages, including 44 pages of 
amazing bibliography and index, 
but the time will be well spent. 
(Harper and Brothers, $5.00) 


> ComMMON-SENSE Livina, by Her- 
bert Winston Hansen, pastor of the 
Community Baptist Church in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., is a collection of 
20 sermon-type essays that deal 
with the problems of everyday liv- 
ing and the adjustment of life to 
the environment. “We are going 
to be either victors or victims in 
life,’ says the author, “and what 
we do with our equipment is the 
thing that matters.” In interesting 
fashion and with choice diction 
he applies well known principles of 
psychology, an abundance of com- 
mon sense with an _ occasional 
inclusion of exquisite humor, and 
the teachings of Christianity to 
such themes as heredity, environ- 


ment, hate, anger, and other 
emotions, instincts, prejudices, 
moods, and fears, all of which 


condition the art of living and 
present difficulties in the achieve- 
ment of a satisfactory life. While 
the book deals largely with the 
personal aspects of living, a strong 
social emphasis runs through it. 
“Christ could transform our social, 
economic, and political life”, says 
the author in a striking chapter on 
Transformed by Touch, “if enough 
Christlike men could be put in 
strategic places in the social order.” 
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The book abounds with intriguing 
and helpful suggestions, such as, 
managing as well as understanding 
our moods, redirecting and re- 
channeling our hatred, balancing 
our bill of rights with a bill of 
duties. The preacher will find this 
hook suggestive in sermon prepara- 
tion and in pastoral counseling 
while the lay reader will find it 
stimulating and contributary to 
his achievement of wholesome 
living. (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 151 
pages, $1.50). 


> Tue WiLLow ANp Tue Bringer, 
hy Toyohiko Kagawa and Franklin 
( ole, consists of poems and medita- 
tions. “This joint work is under- 
taken by the authors in the spirit 
of Christian witness,” which they 
believe, ““must span every barrier 
of nation and race.”” Dr. Cole was 
the first American chaplain to visit 
Kagawa after World War II, and 
as a result of this friendship they 
agreed to write this book. (Asso cia- 
tion Press; 84 pages; $1.50.) 


>» DARKNESS OF THE SwuN, by 
Richard T. Baker, is the story of 
Christianity in Japan and_ the 
Orient during World War II, writ- 
ten by one who had been East prior 
to the war, and who was the first 
religious journalist accredited to 
work in postwar Japan. The study 
reveals that Japan was fundamen- 
tally opposed to Christianity, that 
the Japanese Christians did yield 
to the state’s demands and thus 
weakened their position, but they 
did not forfeit their final declara- 
tion of faith for Emperor worship. 
The “ All-Protestant Union” was a 
coerced measure “indistinguishable 
from a bureau of the government.” 
The outlook for Christianity in 
Japan is encouraging as the test- 
ings of the late war, the rapid rise 
of Christian leaders to prominent 
political positions is indicative of 
the hope of the future for an ag- 
gressive Christian Church. (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury ; 254 pages; $2.50.) 
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> Jesus WHat MANNER OF MAN, 
by Henry J. Cadbury, professor of 
Divinity at Harvard, presents last 
year’s Shaffer Lectures at the Yale 
Divinity School. The book is 
unique in that it makes enquiry 
into “how” rather than “what” 
Jesus thought, how he knew what 
he knew, and why He stressed what 
he stressed. The purpose of the 
thesis is to inquire into the work- 
ings of Jesus’ mind, “the underly- 
ing attitudes, emphasis, and pre- 
supposition of his teachings, and to 
indicate occasionally what those 
same principles or methods would 
mean when transposed into our 
own life.”” Clear and provocative 
thinking enriched by deep spiritual 
insight make this study invaluable 
to students of the teachings of 
Jesus. (Macmillan; 123 pages; 
$2.25.) 
> Pocket Biste HANDBOOK, by 
Henry H. Halley, is an abbreviated 
Bible commentary presenting in 
brief a general view and heart 
thoughts of the Bible, amazing 
archaeological discoveries, notes 
on the Bible books and obscure 
passages, related historical data, 
an epitome of church history, and 
suggestions on Bible reading and 
church-going. There is an amazing 
amount of accurate informative 
and inspirational material in this 
volume, as well as photographs, 
maps, and drawings. (Halley, 10 
W. Elm St.; Chicago; 763 pages: 
$2.00.) 
Books Received 

BEHIND THE SILKEN CURTAIN, a 
personal account of Anglo-American 
diplomacy in Palestine and the Middle 
East, by Bartley C. Crum, 297 pages, 
Simon and Schuster, $3.00. 





Naw Sv, a story of Burma, based on 
historical facts although no character 
in the novel is a portrayal of any 
person living or dead, by Harry I. 
Marshall, Falmouth Publishing House, 
Portland, Maine, 351 pages, $2.75. 

PELOUBET’s SELECT NOTES ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL BrsLE Lezssons, by 
Wilbur M. Smith, W. A. Wilde Co., 
387 pages, $2.50. 

CurisTiAN DoctrINE FOR SUNDAY 
Scuoot Treacuers, by Park Hays 
Miller, W. A. Wilde Co., 105 pages, 
$1.00. 

Worsuir SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 
ror Beainners, by Flora E. Breck, 
W. A. Wilde Co., 225 pages, $1.50. 

A Manuva or Cxuurcu SERVICEs, 
with a summary of state laws govern- 
ing marriage, by Gordon Palmer, with 
an introduction by John W. Bradbury, 
Revell, 164 pages, $2.25. 

Tue Necro SprriTtuAL SPEAKS OF 
Lire AND Deatu, the Ingersoll Lec- 
ture on Immortality delivered at Har- 
vard University, by Howard Thurman, 
Harper and Brothers, 56 pages, $1.00. 

WALK IN THE LiGurt, a collection of 
115 New Testament stories for boys 
and girls, by Mildred Corell Luck- 
hardt, Association Press, 234 pages, 
$2.50. 

Out or THE LABYRINTH, a defense 
of evangelical Christianity by a con- 
verted Roman Catholic priest, by 
L. H. Lehmann, Agora Publishing Co., 
252 pages, $3.00. 

I Witt Come Agar, a short dis- 
cussion in 11 chapters of the Second 
Coming of Christ, by Arthur I. 
Brown, M.D., Fundamental Truth 
Publishers, 113 pages, $1.25. 

Tue Oup TEsTAMENT IN CROss- 
Worp Puzzues, A collection of 52 
puzzles, based on the old Testament, 
by Lucile Pettigrew Johnson, with solu- 
tions printed on the last 13 pages, 
W. A. Wilde Co., 120 pages, $1.00. 

Worsurp SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 
ror Beainners, by Flora E. Breck, 
W. A. Wilde Co., 226 pages, $1.50. 

CuristiAN DoctriINE FOR SUNDAY 
ScnooL Tracuers, by Park Hays 
Miller, 105 pages, W. A. Wilde Co., 
$1.00. 

Soviet Russia in THE War, by 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury 
Cathedral, Boni and Gaer Publishers. 
New York, 270 pages, $3.00. - 
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Independence Day Arrives in India 


How the people of India in typical Fourth of 
July American style celebrated their first Inde- 
pence Day on August 15, 1947, a date that will 
have the same significance in their history as 
July 4, 1776 in the United States of America. 


By HERBERT C. JACKSON 


‘Tm 15th day of August was 
one of the most thrilling days of 
our lives—thrilling in a two-fold 
manner. We feel at one with the 
people of this “our” land, in their 
hopes and aspirations. So we, with 
the Indians, achieved a great goal 
in the coming of freedom and self- 
government. This experience has 
also greatly deepened our appre- 
ciation of the meaning of the 
Fourth of July for the U.S. A. 
The night of August 14th was 
very similar to New Year’s Eve in 
the U.S. A.; It was a time of wild 
joy and hilarious celebration. At 
the stroke of midnight whistles 
blew, bells were rung, horns honked, 
human voices raised in concerted 
shouting, and flags of new, na- 
tional India ceremoniously hoisted. 
Our college put on a grand cele- 
bration and it was the chief func- 
tion in the city. At 7:30 a.m. in 
our beautiful assembly hall there 
was a Thanksgiving Service to 
give glory to God for the new free- 
dom and to pray His blessings upon 
the great, independent nation just 
born. At 8:00 o’clock the students 
marched double-file to our campus 
quadrangle, and there formed a 
huge circle four deep. In the center 
of the quadrangle a large map of 
India had been cut out of the grass 
and in the center of the map a steel 
flagpole had been erected. Follow- 
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ing the reading of poems and sing- 
ing of songs especially composed 
for the occasion and a_ short 
speech, a beautiful silk flag was 
hoisted on the flagpole by the 
President of the College, and then 
the flag was saluted. 

The official flag of free India is 
formed of three equal horizontal 
bars, the top bar saffron in color to 
represent the Hindus the middle 
bar white for the minorities, and 
the lower bar green for the Mo- 
hammedans. In the center of the 
white bar is a blue wheel of 24 
spokes, the design of which was 
taken from the wheel on one of the 
inscriptions of the great Emperor 
Asoka. No ruler in Indian history 
is more famous than Asoka, who 
reigned over an empire very nearly 
co-extensive with present India, 
including the territories that are 
now the Dominion of Pakistan, 
from 270 to 232 B.c. He was an 
usually enlightened, wise and be-_ 
nevolent monarch. The interesting 
thing in selecting from one of his 
inscriptions for part of the design 
of the flag of free India, is that he 
was a devoted Buddhist—so much 
so that his was a thoroughly ethical 
and spiritual rule. His envoys and 
other governmental officers are 
said to have been more missionaries 
of Buddhism than diplomats of a 
political realm! 
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After the flag had been saluted 
we observed one minute of silence, 
following which a message from 
the Minister of Education was 
read, and then began the proces- 
sion. What a glorious spectacle it 
was. At the head was a military 
band in maroon uniforms, next the 
color guard—two students each 
carrying a flag—then the girl stu- 
dents, the faculty, the 4th, 38rd, 
2nd, and Ist year boy students in 
that order. Interspersed in this pro- 
cession, 1400 strong marching four 
abreast, were bullock carts highly 
decorated in the fashion of floats 
at homecoming celebrations in our 
American colleges, except that the 
decorations were all with ref- 
erence to freedom and independ- 
ence. In the boiling hot tropical 
sun we marched for two hours 
through the main streets of the 
city. All along the way we had 
accessions, so that most of the 
time the parade consisted of around 
2000 people. On our arrival back 
at the campus there was another 
ceremonial flag hoisting, this time 
onto the permanent flagpole atop 
our Administration Building by 
our youngest student, a beautiful 
14-year-old Hindu girl. This con- 
cluded the morning program. In 
the afternoon there was a huge 
Tea Party, a play by the College 
Dramatics Association, and finally 
after darkness the fireworks. At in- 
tervals all along the edge of the 
roofs of our flat-topped college 
buildings were placed little clay 
oil lamps, and when these were 
lighted it was indeed a sight beauti- 
ful to behold. 

Thus ended our day-long cele- 
bration of an important and his- 
toric event for the life of India. 
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Rev. and Mrs. T. E. Tsiang of Shaohing, East China, with their four sons, 
one daughter and her husband, and their grandson 


4 Notable 25- Year Pastorate 
in Shaohing, East China 


By A. F. UFFORD 


PASTORATE of 25 years in 
A any church in any land is 
memorable. The celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the pastorate 
of Rev. T. E. Tsiang of the City 
Baptist Church in Shaohing, East 
China, was therefore a notable 
occasion. A special committee de- 
cided to use the celebration to 
launch a financial campaign for a 
new parsonage. The old parsonage 
was more than 70 years old and 
had been subjected to frequent 
repair operations. It was all too 
evident that a new building was 
needed. On the first day of the 
two-day celebration, Pastor and 
Mrs. Tsiang were presented with 
a model of the new parsonage. 
Various representatives of the 
municipal government and of the 
Chinese Baptist Convention made 
speeches. Then followed an im- 
pressive ground breaking cere- 
mony. The oldest male member of 
the church, with a much berib- 
boned spade, dug the first shovel- 
ful of dirt and the congregation 
sang the doxology. Following re- 
freshments the program included 
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an impersonation by an Academy 
student of a poor woman coming 
to Pastor Tsiang for help, and a 
play that depicted the events of 
the past 25 years in the lives of the 
Tsiang family. The church was 
again filled on the second day when 
Pastor Tsiang was presented with 
several memorial scrolls. The in- 
scription on one was especially 
fitting for it described him as, “A 
lover of God and man.” His min- 
istry has been singularly successful. 
It has included work for illiterates, 
for young people, extension work 
for the churches around Shao- 
hing, special evangelistic services, 
training of converts, as well as all 
the usual preaching and pastoral 
ministries of a busy city pastor. 
In addition he has filled numerous 
positions in the work of the Chi- 
nese Baptist Convention, includ- 
ing the chairmanship of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In all these 
ministries Mrs. Tsiang had been 
his constant companion and helper. 
One of his best known ministries 
has been that of founder and super- 
intendent of the Shaohing Or- 
phanage, now the finest in Che- 
kiang Province. To supply milk 
for the orphans Mr. Tsiang has a 
fine herd of imported cows given 


to him through the courtesy of the 
Church of the Brethren. At a time 
when so much derogatory about 
China is being broadcast across the 
earth it is a pleasure and an in- 
spiration for a missionary to be 
associated with so fine and faith- 
ful a group of Christians like the 
members of the Shaohing City 
Church and their distinguished 
pastor. Here is that 
foreign missions bring forth fruit. 


evidence 


The Pacific Ocean 
Was Anything But Pacific! 


The most vivid memory we re- 
tain of our ocean voyage is of the 
severe storm while crossing the 
Pacific Ocean. For three days and 
three nights we were buffeted and 
tossed by wind and waves. A num- 
ber of people were quite seriously 
injured by falls and falling objects. 
The second night of the storm was 
something of a nightmare with the 
constant banging and slamming, 
the cries of frightened children, and 
the severe pitching and swaying 
which almost rolled us from our 
bunks. From the top deck crates of 
potatoes were hurled to the decks 
below. A life boat pulled loose and 
plunged into the sea. In the dining 
room thousands of dishes were 
broken. Chairs slid and slammed 
around until it became necessary to 
rope them together in piles. We 
stood, balancing as best we could, 
while we ate our meager meals. 
Lille Nelda was so frightened that 
she would hardly leave her bunk or 
eat any food, and even yet dreads 
the thought of another ocean voy- 
age lest the ship break up in a 
storm. Seasickness, other illnesses, 
crowded quarters, and intense heat 
from Hong Kong to Madras are 
among some of our less happy 
memories. On the other side of the 
ledger are memories of beautiful 
sunsets, mild evenings spent out 
under the stars, and friendships 
made with missionaries and others. 
—Vincent Young, Bana, China. 
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FI.HERE was once a man who dreamed he had 

arrived at a certain city in a heavy snowstorm. 
Imagine his surprise at being met by a railroad 
station porter with the regulation red cap and uni- 
form, but no shoes. As he proceeded to his hotel he 
noticed that nobody on the sidewalks wore shoes. 
The bellhops in the hotel were barefoot. In the lobby 
even the guests stood around shivering and shoeless, 
their feet red and swollen. 

The man said to the room clerk, “Tell me, doesn’t 
anybody in these parts believe in shoes?” 

“Indeed we do! Why, this is just about the most 
severe climate in the world, sir. And if these folks 
had a creed, surely their very first article of faith 
would be: ‘We believe in shoes as essential above all 
things for the prevention of all such serious troubles 
as colds and sorethroats, pneumonia and rheumatism, 
chills and chilblains and infections!’ I assure you, sir, 
that shoes are item number one to save the health of 
this city.” 

So the man very naturally asked, “Then why on 
earth don’t you wear them?” The clerk looked 
considerably crestfallen as he sighed, “Well, that’s 
just it. Why don’t we?” 

Presently this man was driven around town, past 
the most prosperous plant in the place—a large shoe 
factory whose manager had made his fortune preach- 
ing the gospel of shoes for the saving of life in this 
generation. 

“But why don’t any of you wear them?” he in- 
sisted. Again came the same bewildered answer, 
“Well, that’s just it! Why don’t we?” 

This dream was so close to being a nightmare, and 
the nightmare is so close to being a candid camera 
snapshot of the average church member, that sud- 
denly we realize exactly why most of the major 
denominations in our nation are having their Cru- 
sades of Evangelism, to persuade all Christians to 
“have their feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace.” 

And we, who are asked to pray every morning at 
8 o’clock for all Baptists engaged in our own Evange- 
lism Crusade, are now about to observe the World 
Day of Prayer, Friday, February 13, when we can 
widen the outreach of our remembrance as we bow 
our knees before the Father for whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named. 
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If the Foot Shall Say Because I Am Not the Hand 


A meditation on the World Day of Prayer, February 13, 1948 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 











Let us therefore acknowledge that we may have 
used the significant symbol of Praying Hands quite 
long enough. All such hands clasped in prayer should 
open in compassion. Intercession has been described 
as “loving our neighbors on our knees.” Yet when 
our hour of spiritual concern ends and we rise from 
our knees, what happens next? As the Apostle Paul 
once said, “Jf the foot shall say, because I am not the 
hand I am not of the body, is it therefore. not of the 
body?” For the Body of Christ is “all true believe: s,” 
and we are members one of another. So the marvelous 
music to which all denominations march this year 
might well be 


O be swift my soul to answer Him, 
Be jubilant my feet! 
Our God is marching on! 


This jubilance is like a footnote on all of Paul's 
letters, but because Baptists in their evangelistic 
efforts are called on to major in The Epistle to the 
Romans, let us see what exhilerating examples we 
can discover as we read between the lines of certain 
verses on this World Day of Prayer, when with 
vigilance and valor the stories of saved souls and 
stalwart saints will make us know just exactly why 
Paul exclaimed to the Roman, “How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of them that preach!” 

Perhaps Romans 12, verse 20, lends itself best to 
these little moving pictures of Christians lending 
hands and feet to their Lord. And perhaps it can 
make our own intercessions on February 13 more 
vital if we realize that the pew in which we kneel 
actually extends 25,000 miles around the earth 
filled with worshippers of every nation and kindred 
and tribe, also kneeling, remembering us, conscious 
that all of us belong to that mystical Body of all 
true believers. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love; in honor preferring one another. It would seem 
as if this might be the world’s most impossible verse 
to come true in war-time! And yet, through all the 
12 long frightful years of the war, the Japanese 
Christian students never once stopped their promised 
Prayer Fellowship with the Chinese Christian stu- 
dents. Everybody was equally lacking in tangible 
means of communication, but nobody doubted that 


the invisible, inaudible vehicle of prayer was binding 
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them all together in the same old tie of mutual under- 

standing, and the Chinese students were also sure of 
this mutual devotion. Let us therefore welcome them 
in our family pew on the World Day of Prayer and 
pray with them that more of this brotherhood may 
hind our broken world. 

Not slothful in business . .. over in the last 
chapter of Romans the scribe inserts his small post- 
script, “I Tertius, who wrote this epistle salute you in 
the Lord.” With equal joy a little Persian amanueusis 
wrote from Kermanshak last year, “During all the 
war we held our holy World Day of Prayer services 
regularly here, and have made them impressively 
(oo. T had to translate programs rather hastily into 
\ssyrian, and I had to handwrite all the copies, as I 
lave no typewriter. We pass our best compliments and 
regards to all members of your branch there. May 
the Lord soften stiff hearts and bring them into a 
true, real and unified brotherhood of our dear Master 
Jesus Christ”. Let us therefore welcome this sister 
not slothful in business, to our pew, and pray for her 
amazing energy as she may again be seeking in Iran 
'o bring together Assyrians, Armenians, Americans, 
\foslems, Jews and Persians for this year’s service. 

Fervent in Spirit, serving the Lord. From our own 
Baptist Seminary Hill in Insein, Burma, comes the 
story of one of our Karen girls who went on a tour 
in September and brought back this report of what 
she had done. “Visited 16 villages, held 66 worship 
services in homes, over 3000 Christians attended, 
and over 2000 children, 25 non-Christians came. 
One backslider returned to the fold; three were ready 
for baptism, and one was thinking favorably of 
“joining.”” Let us pray that her fervor may prove 
contagious on the 13th, and forever after! 

Rejoicing in Hope. Another Burman, nanied Gawlu 
Lu, in our pew should cause a ripple of rejoicing to 
spread the entire length. This tiny Kachin woman, 
only four feet, 11 inches, did heroic things when the 
Japanese invaded Myitkyina. She helped thousands 
of refugees pouring into town. She was tireless in 
packing off the missionaries. She stayed behind to 
close up. She hid in the hills and then trekked 200 
miles alone through dense jungles and_ swollen 
streams to become a link with the outside world and 
with Christians scattered through Burma. When 
salaries of Kachin pastors failed to arrive, she gave 
half of her own small salary toward a pastor’s 
support. In the Southern Chin language the word 
for “hope” is Lawn Sawt Dun meaning, “looking 

down the road.”” But Gawlu Lu is a Kachin, and her 
symbol would seem to be “walking down the road,” 
and the footfalls make a little tune. (O be jubilant 
my feet?) 
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Patient in Tribulation. Koreans must know this 
phrase by heart, for over 30 years in an occupied 
territory, forbidden to speak the mother tongue, or 
to assemble, or even to print Day of Prayer programs. 
Because one such program contained what seemed 
like an incendiary bit of propaganda, “Fear not, 
little flock, it is the Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the Kingdom,” 27 persons landed in jail. And it 
took our State Department many a weary month 
to free the Americans involved in this “incident.” 
The Japanese police would occasionally ask political 
prisoners who were Christians, “What do you pray 
about?” knowing that a Korean foot would never 
say to its Korean hand, “I have no need of you!” 

It was just such an heroic Christian who proved 
how completely he belonged to the Body of Christ, 
by his anxious question when the war ended, “Those 
American conquerors, will they let the Japanese 
Christians pray today in Japanese?” 

Continuing instant in prayer. Even while the 
Korean question was being asked last year, a very 
remarkable Japanese Day of Prayer service was 
being held in Tokyo in the Reinanzaka Church. 
There was no heat. When anyone spoke, his breath 
formed a little pillar of steam. If anyone moved it 
caused an actual chill to pass the length of the pew. 
And yet there was a warmth there so actual that the 
report says, “Let no one assert that the Japanese 
decry emotion or restrain themselves from it with an 
iron hand. It was powerfully presented that after- 
noon as they prayed for a renewal of life, for a re- 
vival of spirit, for forgiveness for their lack of courage 
and faith that had brought them to wander in the 
desert in which they now find themselves, and for 
world peace made possible by a uniting and consecra- 
tion of women everywhere. The depth of feeling was 
warm enough to warm that cold, cold room. Outside 
once more, Fuji, the angel mountain, was still visible, 
with face unveiled, as we clattered down the hill in 
time to see the home-going crowds. They did not 
know of the meeting just finished, but some of them 
would be coming under its influence sometime or 
other. For that is the nature of the Kingdom of 
God.” 

Bless them that persecute you; bless and curse not. 
. . . Weep with them that weep. If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 
Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves. Therefore if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him. . . . This is, of course, 
our special American footnote on how a Christian 
intent on brotherhood can lend hand and foot to 
create anew in Germany the broken Body of Christ. 
And last year’s first World Day of Prayer in Berlin 
truly began this beautiful healing as 600 women- 
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American Presbyterians and American Methodists 
alternated with German Lutherans and German 
Baptists in the responsive reading of the universal 
program, translated by a German Quaker. When the 
Americans read, “Father, forgive us,” the Germans 
echoed, “Vater, vergieb uns.” For by last year every- 
body in every pew realized that this is the prodigal 
generation of those who seek His face—our one 





ROR ORO IRON IT) 


Father, and all our feet travel on the pilgrimage 
homeward along the one road. The Germans read it 
from their Bible, “Ofnet in der wiiste eine strasse fiir 
unsern Gott,” while the Americans read it in their 
version, “Make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God.” But what they all meant was 


How beautiful the feet! 
Yea, the work of our hands, establish Thou it! 





FACTS AND FOLKS 


> THe Home Mission Boarp is 
still looking for a President for 
Bacone College for Indians, lo- 
cated at Muskogee, Oklahoma, to 
fill the vacancy created by former 
President Ear! Riley in 1946. Mean- 
while former Secretary Charles S. 
Detweiler has been serving as 
Acting President of the college and 
also as Superintendent of the 
Murrow Indian Orphanage. He 
has reorganized the teaching staff 
and is carrying through a program 
of campus rehabilitation. Bacone 
College under his temporary ad- 
ministration has taken on a new 
lease of life and the Home Mission 
Board feels that it is facing its 
greatest opportunity of service to 
the American Indian. Recommen- 
dations for the presidency should 
be sent to Secretary G. Pitt Beers, 
The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Mention 


seeing this notice in Missions. 


> IN ORDER TO WORK FOR BETTER 
RACE RELATIONS in the South and 
to improve fellowship between the 
races, an Interracial Baptist Min- 
isters Conference of 19 white and 
Negro ministers was organized re- 
cently in Northampton, Hertford, 
and Bertie counties in North Caro- 
lina. Rev. J. B. Daily of Jackson, 
N. C., was elected president of the 
new conference and Rev. P. A. 
Bishop, president of the North 
Carolina Negro Baptist Conven- 
tion, was elected secretary. 
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News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


> Pror. KENNETH Scott Latovu- 
RETTE, Chairman of the Graduate 
School of Religion at Yale Uni- 
versity and a member of the Board 
of Managers of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Missions Society, was 
honored by the University of Ox- 
ford, England, with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity at its winter 
convocation. Dr. Latourette had 
just completed delivering the Ed- 
ward Cadbury Lectures at the 
University of Birmingham. 











Kenneth S. Latourette 


> ATTENDING A REGULAR WEEKLY 
PRAYERMEETING in the home of a 
Burmese Christian in Rangoon, the 
missionary, Rev. Edwin Fletcher, 
observed that it had been the 
home. Now it was in ruins. The 
roof was gone, the rafters had dis- 
appeared, the doors and windows 
had vanished, probably wrecked 


and burned by the Japanese dur- 
ing the war, and all the furniture 
was gone. All that remained were 
the brick walls and the cement 
floor. And then the missionary 
heard the Burmese pastor pray, 
“Lord, make even these ruins a 
temple while we worship Thee.” 


> Two NEW MEMBERS have been 
appointed to the National Com- 
mittee of the Crusade for Christ 
through Evangelism. They are Mr. 
Waldo Tucker of Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Mr. John Dawson of Chicago, 
Ill. Both laymen have been very 
active in Baptist work. 


> IN ATTENDING FOR THREE DAYS 
the annual Ling Tong Baptist 
Convention in South China, which 
corresponds to a state convention 
at home, Missionary W. W. Sutter- 
lin reports one important differ- 
ence which he was very happy to 
note. “It was a total lack of divi- 
siveness and the inspiring preva- 
lence of harmony and mutual help- 
fulness which has not always been 
so evident in some conventions I 
attended in the United States.” 


> DuRING THE PERIOD between 
January 1, 1947 and November 15, 
1947 the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society sent 71 mission- 
aries by ship or plane to foreign 
fields. Of this total 24 are new mis- 
sionaries. In the same period 30 
missionaries went to the fields un- 
der the Woman’s Society. Of these 
seven are new missionaries. 
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The Baptist Manifesto on Religious Freedom 


Adopted by the Baptist World Congress at Copenhagen, Denmark, August 2, 1947 


NOTE—As in other years, the first Sunday in Febrv- 
ary (this year February Ist) has been designated 
as Baptist World Alliance Sunday. This Manifesto on 
Religious Freedom, as Baptists understand it, merits 
pulpit reference and emphasis on that Sunday. —ED. 


OD, in His infinite wisdom, having created all 
men free, instilling in them qualities of inde- 
pendent judgment, calls upon us today, as Christian 
people, to maintain this God-given freedom not only 
for ourselves but for all men everywhere. All liber- 
ties, both civic and religious, are bound together. 
When one is violated all are endangered. In order to 
enjoy the fruits of religious liberty we must also 
maintain our intellectual, political and economic 
freedoms. Since the foundation of all our freedoms is 
the dignity of man created in the likeness of the 
eternal God, it is our first duty to extend the rights of 
conscience to all people, irrespective of their race, 
color, sex, religion, or lack of religion. 

We would honor our forefathers who fought val- 
iantly for religious liberty in many lands. We rejoice 
with those, our brethren, who have resisted glori- 
ously all attempts to subject the living Word of God 
to the will of totalitarian states or other outside 
pressures. We would encourage all those, who must 
now continue to endure the persecution of secular 
powers, to stand firm in the Faith, knowing that final 
victory must be on the side of the Eternal God. 

We appeal to Baptists everywhere to join hands, 
hearts and minds with all others who are striving to 
make mankind free. Remembering our historic heri- 
tage of religious liberty and those of our own number 
who have given their lives for this cause, even unto 
death, we must always do much more than our ordi- 
nary share to help create a world which will be free of 
fear, free of want, and free of all kinds of slavery. 

As loyal citizens we have specific duties to the 
State; but when any conflict arises between the 
State and our religious convictions, as Christians we 
must place the will of God before the dictates and 
decrees of men. No State, however great, is divine. 
Nor is any State Christian if it denies and opposes in 
word and in deed the very will of God. It is Christian 
only when Christian in spirit and in truth. There can 
be no true religious liberty in a tyrannical state. 

Moreover, civil liberties must not be infringed 
upon because of a particular religious faith or church 
affiliation. We maintain that it is most difficult to 
have an established or a State Church) and religious 
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liberty at the same time. The church should be sepa- 
rated from the State just as much as the State should 
be separated from the Church. No church should be 
given, nor should any church seek, special privileges 
by the State. There must be equality among Christian 
people. They must not desire power or dominance one 
over the other. 

Just as the State does not have absolute power 
over the life and soul of the individual, neither does 
any ecclesiastical organization, no matter how great 
or universal, have absolute authority over the life and 
soul of the individual. Authority comes from God 
alone. Each man is his own priest. There is need of no 
other. Democracy, freedom of conscience, the free- 
dom to seek, to believe and to find, applies as much 
within the church itself as it does to any government. 
The church, including every local, national and inter- 
national religious body or council, must be the first to 
practice within and without its fold the all-inclusive 
principle of liberty. 

Let it never be said of Baptists that they are guilty 
of withholding from others what they desire for them- 
selves, namely, the right to follow the dictates of their 
own hearts. 

Holding the principles of freedom dear, we there- 
fore seek for all peoples everywhere, and in particular 
for all minority groups, the following freedoms: 

Freedom to determine their own faith and beliefs. 

Freedom of public and private worship, preaching 
and teaching. 

Freedom from any opposition by the State of religious 
ceremonies and forms of worship. 

Freedom to determine the nature of their own eccelesi- 
astical government and the qualifications of their min- 
isters and members, including the right of the individual 
to join the church of his own choice, and the right to 
associate for co-operative Christian action. 

Freedom to control the education of their ministers, 
to give religious instruction to youth, and to provide 

for the adequate development of their own religious life. 

Freedom of Christian Service, relief work, and mis- 
stonary activity, both at home and abroad. 

Freedom to own and use such facilities and proper- 
ties as will make possible the accomplishment of these 
ends. 

These are our fundamental principles of liberty. 
With the help of Almighty God, let us transform 
them into positive action through a world-wide 
Crusade for Freedom. 
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The Next Three Months 
A Meditation on the Final Quarter of the Year 


By REUBEN E. NELSON 


NE FOURTH of our convention year 1947-1948 remains. Two re- 
lated activities of supreme significance will be uppermost in the 
minds of Northern Baptists during these three months. 

With eyes set toward the end of the vear on April 30, pastors and 
people will be doing their utmost to reach the $6,100,000 goal for the 
complete underwriting of the current year’s program. 

In March, most churches will be conducting an Every Member Enlist- 
ment to secure pledges to sustain our Baptist World Mission for 1948 
1949. This budget promises to exceed that of this current year by a 
sizable sum. Final decision as to the figure has not yet been determined, 
but the indications of need are indelibly drawn in our consciousness. 

As we face these two projects, we need to remember that our budgets 
are not the results of fanciful planning but of careful and prayerful de- 
termination of needs within the pattern of our anticipated resources. If 
each church member could sit down with the committees and boards 
delegated with the care of the work and face the financial problems at any 
one session, we are convinced that money would flow into our treasuries. 

We have another conviction, mathematically verified, namely, that a 
tithe of the income of Baptists would more than meet our needs. 

Let us think on these facts this month. 
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WORLD ALLIANCE SUNDAY 
February 1, 1948 


for Baptist relief, directly or indi- 
rectly through our own agencies, 


Baptist World Alliance Sunday 
on the first Sunday of February, 
will be observed by Baptists all 
over the world. In of the 
three-fold program adopted by the 
Baptist World Congress, held in 
Copenhagen last summer, there is 


view 


« much greater interest in its on- 
going year-by-year development. 
American Baptists also rejoice in 
the leadership of new President, 
C. Oscar Johnson who represents 
both Northern and Southern Bap- 


counts on this program. This in- 
cludes C A R E clothing and shoes 
through Church World Service, 
and the B Y F Fellowship Car- 
loads of relief cereal. 

An evangelistic program on a 
world scale is being worked out 
through the Alliance. The first 
campaign will probably be held in 
South America. 

Religious liberty holds a large 
place, in the program. The Mani- 


festo on Religious Freedom, has al- 


ready been widely printed in many 
different publications and _ will 
serve as the basis of a three year 
program for the newly created 
Commission on Religious Freedom. 


Bible and Missionary 
Conferences Continue 


The Bible and Missionary Con- 
ferences continue through Feb- 
ruary and March. Reports indicate 
that local committees are cooper- 
ating, special speakers are appre- 
ciated, and the opportunity to ask 
questions and to discuss denom- 
inational issues is also appreciated. 
These conferences will lay the spir- 









tists. 

The Alliance program is cen- 
tered around: (1) World Relief; 
(2) Evangelism; (3) Religious Free- 
dom. (See Manifesto on page 107) 

A vast coordinated world relief 
program is now being conducted, 
in which the World Relief Com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention shares. All that we do 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS TELL THE STORY 


Here is proof that C AR E packages and relief supplies sent through Church 
World Service Warehouses actually are delivered to our Baptist friends in 
Europe. Other pictures taken in Holland, Belgium, France, Poland, tell 
the same story in the above photograph. Rev. Jacob Meister, President of 
the Baptist Union of Germany, is pictured with his Berlin Relief Committee 
allocating CARE packages sent by Northern Baptists. The picture on the 
opposite page shows a small part of the supplies which Northern Baptists 
have sent to the Baptists of Germany through Church World Service. Note 
the CWS emblem on each bale. 
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itual foundation for Christian 
Stewardship as expressed through 
the Every Member Enlistment in 
March. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
February 13, 1948 


By RUTH E. FINWALL 


(See article by Miss Margaret T. 
Applegarth on pages 104-106) 


Baptist women will join’ in 
prayer with other Christian women 
around the world in the observance 
of the World Day of Prayer, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1947. Reports which 
have come in during the past year 
tell a great story of Christian 
women from 68 countries at prayer. 
In this country, ten million Protes- 
tant Christian women will be 
called to pray. Last year’s World 
Day of Prayer offering totaled 
$180,000. The projects for which 
Protestant Church Women have a 
cooperative responsibility and for 
which the offering goes are: (1) 
Migrant work; (2) Work among 
share croppers; (3) American In- 
dian students in government 
schools; (4) Eight Union Christian 
Colleges for women (India, China, 
Japan); (5) Christian Literature 
for women and children around 
the world; (6) Friendly services to 
17,000 foreign students in the U.S 
Because of the increased cost of 
carrying on all mission work, spe- 
cial attention should be given to 
the presentation of these six proj- 
ects, pointing out the urgency of 
making the offering large enough 
to maintain these projects in the 
face of inflation at home and 
abroad. 


A New Booklet 
on Every Member Enlistment 


Pastors should be able to make 
good use of The Call to Conserve 
the new booklet on our Every 
Member Enlistment. Tied into the 
general purpose of the Crusade for 
Christ through Evangelism, it is 
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designed as a practical guide to 
help local churches prepare for 
their budget canvass. It covers 
both local expenses and the Uni- 
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Insist e the ORIGINAL. Forty- 
Years’ Supremacy. Never 
a uct Thought. 
Digest and Text of Lesson. Full 
Exposition. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding. 50¢ Postpaid 


F. H. REVELL CO. ~- 
158 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Council on Finance and Pro- 
motion of the Northern Baptist 
Convention.serves YOU through 
the following divisions or depart- 
ments: 
Frevcp ACTIVITIES 
PUBLICITY 
LITERATURE 
VISUALIZATION 
STEWARDSHIP 


Besides, it has special activities 
covered by men’s work, women’s 
work, and youth work... . : Ad- 
venturing together as a Christian 
team, the “CFP” will lead us in our 
great Baptist World Mission. 


i i 


fied Budget. Three pieces of liter- 
ature supplement the booklet. 

At the request of many pastors 
this material is being issued in the 
spring to bring it much closer to 
the actual time of the Every Mem- 
ber Enlistment which most 
churches schedule in March. 

In view of the Unified Budget 
of $7,500,000, proposed for 1948 
1949 by the Finance Committee, 
(see Cover II and page 93), it is 
more essential than ever to have 
a successful financial canvass. 
Pledges will have to be increased. 
Those who do not contribute regu- 
larly will have to be enlisted as 
givers of record. New members 
will have to be educated in the 
satisfactions of Stewardship. 

By the time of this financial can- 
vass most of the pledges. to the 
World Mission Crusade will have 
been paid in full. Many will want 
to continue their giving on the 
high level set by the Crusade. They 
will want to support, on a perma- 
nent basis, Christian work begun 
through this special effort. Know- 
ing of the higher costs of mission- 
ary service both at home and 
abroad, they will desire to conserve 
all the gains made in some cases 
at great sacrifice. 


Radio and the Crusade for 
Christ through Evangelism 


The Radio Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention has 
been working very closely with the 
Crusade for Christ through Evan- 
gelism. Much time was given to 
Evangelism at the Radio Work- 
shop at Green Lake last summer. 
Since then the committee has 
helped in the production of six ra- 
dio transcriptions to be used on 
local stations. Radio scholarships 
for Baptist pastors and Christian 
workers have been a feature in the 
program of the committee. It pro- 
vided scholarships so that several 
Baptists might attend the New 
York City Radio Workshop. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 














The Smallest Baptist Church in New York City 
By ADA P. STEARNS 


ISS TABEA KORJUS of Es- 
tonia, one of the workers in 
the Estonian Baptist Church of 
New York City, came to America 
first in 1924 as a student at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
She had graduated previously from 
the Baptist Women’s Training Col- 
lege in London. When she returned 
to her birthplace, Tallinn, Estonia, 
in 1925, she established a Christian 
Center which was supported by the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 
One of her most ardent purposes 


as a Christian worker has been to_ 


cultivate Christian friendship and 
understanding between Baptist 
youth of all countries in northern 
Europe. She was present at meet- 
ings of the Baptist World Alliance 
in Stockholm, Berlin, and Copen- 
hagen and at the Sunday School 
Conventions in Oslo, Orebo, Zu- 
rich, and Amsterdam. 

One-third of her home city of 
Tallin, capital of Estonia, was de- 
stroyed by bombs and fire. The 
little country of Estonia has known 
all the forms of acute suffering that 
war brings. Miss Korjus is in Amer- 
ica today because she was one of 
those who fled and survived. 

During the year of study in New 
York City she assisted the New 
York Baptist City Society and it is 
a joy to members of their staff to 
have her with them again. She 
works with the Central Park Bap- 
tist Church as well as the Estonian 
church since both meet in the same 
building. The Estonian Church has 
a membership of $1 and a con- 
stituency of approximately 125. 
Rev. Karl Kaups is pastor. 
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For the last 14 years that Mr. 
Kaups was in his own country, he 
was President of the Estonia Bap- 
tist Convention. He was one of 
three Baptist ministers who fled 
with their families through a 
stormy night to Sweden. He began 
organizing Baptist work in Stock- 
holm so that those who had lost 
their homes need not lose their 
home churches also. The American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
sent support for his work. Mr. 
Kaups had been pastor of the First 
Estonian Baptist Church of New 
York City in 1928, and the New 
York Baptist City Society and the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society made it possible for him to 
accept their invitation to return. 
He and Miss Korjus thus serve 
what is probably the smallest Bap- 
tist Church in the United States. 
Once a month a service is held for 
the Estonians settled in Lakewood, 
N. J., where the congregation has 





Tabea Korjus in Estonian costume 





70 as an average attendance. Both 
groups have active women’s work 
and both are essential in minister- 
ing to the other Estonian “ refugee- 
immigrants” making their way to 
the United States without knowl- 
edge of the English language. 

In March 1947 Mr. Kaups made 
his first public address in English— 
his report to the City Mission So- 
ciety—and he concluded, “In the 
First World War, I lost my leg. The 
Germans got that! In the Second 
World War, I lost my country. The 
Russians got that! I do appreciate 
American freedom! It is wonderful 
to live here.” 

Miss Korjus has written her own 
appreciation of her own land and 
of America. 


Small Nations Are the 
Conscience of the World 


By TOBEA KORJUS 


STONIA—one of the least in 
the family of nations, greets 
you, people of America, land of 
their dreams and affection. 
Situated in the northeast of 
Europe, the country has Russia as 
her neighbor on the east, Latvia 
on the south, the Baltic Sea on the 
west, while the G If of Finland 
washes its northern shores. The 
country is a little larger than Den- 
mark, and her people are akin to 
the Finns in origin and language. 
In their spirit and convictions they 
are related to the freedom-loving 
people of the Alps, and an Estonian 
cannot help feeling a kinship with 
multitudes of men and women in 
this country when they sing, “My 
country "tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty, of thee I sing.” 
Desperate was their fight for 
freedom at the close of the First 
World War. Eventually they suc- 
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ceeded in throwing off the yoke of 
both Russia and Germany. What a 
great thing it was for us to feel at 
home in our own country! With 
what eagerness and enthusiasm we 
tried to rebuild! What a desire on 
the part of young and old to be 
found worthy of freedom and to 
make Estonia a useful and re- 
spected member of the family of 
nations. A few years later an Amer- 
daily paper wrote, “The 
progress the small countries of 


ican 


Europe are making now that they 
have their freedom is almost in- 
credible.” It was true. New roads, 
new buildings, better education, 
development of trade, industry, 
agriculture, religious liberty were 
characteristic of that period 

And then, after only 22 years, 
World War II ended all progress, 
with 14 months of Soviet-Russian 
occupation, war sweeping over the 
country, and three years of Ger- 
man occupation. Then came a new 
Russian invasion, and the stronger 
country still holds sway. 

I was at home in Tallinn during 
the first period of the Russian 
regime, during the war, and during 
two and one-half years of German 
rule. Then in December 1943 my 
family left Estonia for Sweden. 
Since my father is of Swedish de- 
scent, we were able to emigrate 
with a few thousand Estonian 
Swedes. In the autumn of 1944, in 
the turmoil of war and at the time 
of the change of foreign govern- 
ments in the land, all who possibly 
could took to flight over the stormy 
sea. They used any kind of craft, 
and some 6,000 found their grave 
in the sea. Neutral Sweden ad- 
mitted 25,000 refugees, while about 
40,000 of our people are today 
displaced persons in the camps of 
Germany. When many found they 
could not go to Sweden, they fled 
to Germany hoping to be able to 
proceed from there to the U.S. A. 
or to some other country rather 
than be caught a second time be- 
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A party of Estonian refugees braving the stormy Gulf of Finland in a 
small sailing boat en route to Sweden 


hind the iron curtain. And like the 
Pilgrim Fathers of old, freedom of 
conscience has been their quest. 

During the occupation all litera- 
ture having to do with Estonian 
independence and all religious lit- 
erature was confiscated. No free 
press, no freedom of speech, no 
wireless sets, no religious education 
of children or youth up to the age 
of 18. Instead, compulsory training 
in communism began with the 
kindergarten and was established 
in all schools and colleges and the 
university. Some churches were 
left open for worship, but pastors 
were under constant control and 
had to work in factories for a 
minimum livelihood. 

That period was followed by the 
German occupation. The German 
army had to be fed and the Es- 
tonian population was starving. 
No fuel could be obtained. People 
were sent to the woods to cut their 
own fuel. Water pipes burst in the 
majority of homes, for winters are 
very severe in Estonia. All stores 


were empty, and nothing in the 
way of clothing could be bought 
for years, not even darning cotton. 
If a reel of sewing thread were to be 
found at all, it cost about $5. 
Without the black market, people 
could not have lived. They ex- 
changed silver and family keep- 
sakes for milk for their children. 

No nails could be secured. Any- 
one who could supply a handful of 
nails could get the same weight in 
butter. Here in America when I 
passed a garbage can and saw new 
screws and nails thrown there be- 
cause people did not take the trou- 
ble to pick them up, I thought of 
one of the girls in our church who 
was imprisoned for a week because 
she was suspected of having stolen 
a few nails from her place of work 
although she was entirely innocent. 

There were no shoes or stockings. 
Those who worked for the Ger- 
mans got one pair of stockings a 
year, and others, none at all, and I 
was very disturbed that a human 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Committed Unto Service 
By LULU ROWLEY 
‘SINCE September of 1947, it has 

been my happy privilege and 
responsibility to visit some of the 
Centers in which the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society is participating. As I ac- 
companied the missionaries in all 
their duties of clubs, visits in the 
homes, counselling, supervision of 
volunteers and untold little things 
which make them loved in the 
communities I felt anew the Spirit 
of Christ. 

The Christian Center is truly a 
dynamic force for good in com- 
munities surrounded by strong so- 
cial pressures of racial barriers, cul- 
tural and religious conflicts and 
stringent economy. Our workers 
know the stress of crowded living 
conditions and the strain of dis- 
rupted homes because of alcohol- 
ism. I became increasingly aware 
of the real courage required to 
stand for the hard right against the 
casy wrong. 

BELOW: Teaching pre-school chil- 
dren in the Milwaukee Christian 
Center 










Two weeks before I arrived at 
the Camden Christian Center in 
Camden, New Jersey, a group of 
about 10 Negro boys asked if they 
might have a club night in the 
Center. With an already over- 
loaded schedule, the missionaries 
agreed they could take the boys on 
Thursday nights. The boys found 
such rich fellowship that the day I 
visited them the group had grown 
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to 25 with new fellows coming in 
each meeting. After a period of 
supervised table games and gym, 
one of the missionaries led them in 
a discussion of Baptist Christian 
Centers—their purpose and sup- 
port. The evening was climaxed 
with a song period and devotional 
service. One of the mothers said, 
“I’m glad my boy is coming here. 
He likes it so much!” 

Each Christian Center gears its 
program to meet the needs of the 





















ABOVE: Mildred Myers directing 
games at the Milwaukee Christian 
Center 


community in which it is located. 
Through the total program of each . 
center the message of Jesus Christ 
is taught in word and in deed. The 
program may vary in detail but 
basically it remains the same in 
each one of our 59 Centers across 








the country. Whether it is the 
kindergarten, boys’ and girls’ clubs 
or adult groups, the missionaries 
are dedicated to help all who come 
to the Center to find the more 
abundant life! 
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At Weirton, West Virginia, I saw 
a kindergarten of 56 children 
(Protestant, Catholic and Jewish) 
learning to work and play together 
under Christian leadership. In an- 
other area a mother came to the 
door of the Center one day to ask 
to register her nine months’ old boy 
in the kindergarten so that he 
would be sure to be admitted when 
he was four years old. It is one 
thing to teach a child the basic ele- 
ments of playing and working to- 
gether but when one is faced with a 
language handicap, it is even more 
difficult. I shall never forget the 
look of eagerness on Gary’s face as 
he watched the other children skip 
about the room to music because 
he did not understand what the 
teacher had said. Gary is a Greek 
boy and the only language he 
knows is that of his mother. 

In Campbell, Ohio, there are two 
Centers, several blocks apart but 
operated by one staff who live at 
Bethel Christian Center. I was not 
surprised to find the schedule of 
activities posted in several rooms, 
including the staff dining room, in 
order that each person would re- 
member where he or she was to be 
for a particular period. It was like 
keeping up with a merry-go-round 
to follow all the activities. 

A day in Milwaukee found the 
Center teeming with people, some 
for the first time with their regis- 
tration fee in hand and others who 
had been coming since the doors 
opened. I was thrilled to see the 
interest and eagerness of the chil- 
dren to be a part of the Center pro- 
gram. One enthusiastic little girl 
came in with her twenty-five cents 
registration fee and said, “I told 
my mother it cost more this year 
and she says it ought to be more 
‘cause look at all we get!” 

As I sat in the Primary club 
room of the Milwaukee Christian 
Center and watched 35 energetic 
youngsters come in the door ready 
to be guided in any way the leader 
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chose, [ was again reminded of 


what a power house our mission- 
aries are in their respective com- 
munities. This is true not only for 
those whom they serve directly but 
for those whom they contact in- 
directly. As we returned from the 
corner drugstore after our evening 





Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 


A TRIBUTE BY THE WOMAN'S AMERICAN 
Baptist Home Mission SOCIETY 


Because of her great energy and 
even greater heart, Mrs. Orrin R. 
Judd belonged to many people, but 
in a special way she belonged to the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. She took a per- 
sonal interest in all of its mission- 
aries and staff people. She dreamed 
dreams for the advancement of its 
program; she served well and ably 
as a Board member for 22 years. 
Her contribution to the Society 
culminated in the distinguished 
service she rendered as its Presi- 
dent during the difficult years from 
1937 to 1942. Mrs. Judd was a per- 
sonal friend to many. People were 
drawn to her because of the Chris- 
tian qualities of her life. Her influ- 
ence through her home and church, 
and her dedication as a servant of 
God in denominational and inter- 
denominational activities made her 
a symbol of Christian womanhood. 





Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 


meal, we found several children on 
the Center steps waiting for the 
doors to reopen. In the group was 
four year old Johnny who was not 
eligible for evening activities. Older 
sister did not understand when she 
was told that Johnny would have 
to go home. We walked home with 
Johnny and explained to his par- 
ents that the house was open for 
the younger children after school, 
but that four-year-olds ought to be 
in bed soon after the evening meal. 
His mother was so appreciative of 
all the Center was doing that she 
wanted Johnny to attend as often 
as he could. 

On Sunday evening a fine group 
of young people, under the able 
leadership of the missionary pre- 
pared supper and ate with the en- 
tire Center staff. These folk con- 
sidered the Center a splendid place 
to come for play, singing, close fel- 
lowship, and spiritual uplift. 

Children, young people, 
adults enter the Christian Center 
to learn to play in small intimate 


and 


club groups, in large community 
groups and for personal counsel- 
ling. The day I visited Aiken In- 
stitute in Chicago, Miss Elizabeth 
Davis greeted me by saying that 
Mrs. Kampfer, another mission- 
ary, was at court intervening for a 
neighborhood woman who was be- 
ing evicted from her home. Mrs. 
Kampfer had-been gone since ten 
o’clock that morning and it was 
then two in the afternoon. At three 
o’clock she returned (having been 
unsuccessful) to meet with the 
after schoo! club children. She 
made several telephone calls for as- 
sistance and at 5:00 o'clock we 
were on our way to the home of the 
neighborhood woman to see if there 
was anything further that could 
be done. Sometimes the missionary 
is the only friend these people have. 

It is hard to measure success 
when working with people and 
sometimes it is years before one 

(Continued on page 126) 
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No. 47. Friendship 
AcRoss 


hath many friends.” 
Prov. 14:20 
Girl’s name 


. Royal Geographic Society 


**. . . brother is born for ad- 
versity” Proy. 17:17 


. “Loverand . . . has thou put 


far from me”’ Ps. 88:18 

Royal Highness 

Deputy Lieutenant 

Small yellow bird 

Dessert 17. Each 

Suffix denoting alcohols 

Bones 

Ally of Arbram Gen. 14:13 

“We took.. 
gether” Ps. 55:14 


. counsel to- 


32. 


35 


36. 


. Yukon Territory 
. Mother-in-law of Ruth—Ruth 


Thine . . . friend, and_ ithy 
father’s friend” Prov. 27:10 

**Yea, ...own familiar 
friend” Ps. 41:9 

Pure 

“‘a friend that . . . closer than 


a brother” Prov. 18:24 
42. Talks 


1:22 
. “must .. . himself friendly” 
Prov. 18:24 
“Trust in him . . . all times” 
Ps. 62:8 


. “gave himself a ransom for 


co.” Soe 
“unto thy judgments .at all 
--. Ps. 11920 
“kisses of an... 
ful” Prov. 27:6 


are deceit- 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


30. 









. “Withdraw thy . 


Last Month’s Puzzle 


Chinese measure 
“he that repeateth a matter 
. very friends” Prov. 


17:9 


§. Cuckoo 


“«  . . them that love us” Tit. 
3:15 
. . the countenance of his 
friend” Prov. 27:17 

. . from thy 

Prov. 


neighbour’s house” 


25:17 


12. “friends have .. . treacher- 
ously” Lam. 1:2 

14. “‘man lay . . . his life for his 
friends” John 15:13 

20. Dirk 

22. “if it... evil unto you” 
Josh. 24:15 

27. Same as 13 across 

28. Garden tool 

29. Rumanian coins 31. Twisted 


34. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


41. 
43. 


44. 
46. 


47. 





[nn 2 6:3 


a neighbour that 
. near” Prov. 27:10 

New Testament 

Country in South America 

Medieval shield 

“thou . . . the words of eter- 
nal life” John 6:68 

“strainata .. .”” Matt. 23:24 

“Greater love hath no man 
than...” John 15:18 

Combing form meaning half 

“in him is no darkness . 
all” I John 1:5. 

“Make no friendship with an 

angry .. .” Prov. 22:24 
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49. ““They are . . . with the show- 
ers” Job 24:8 


52. Long meter 


54. Sunday School 
Text 10, 11, 29, 50, 51 and 53 
combined. 
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The Neglected Half of Evangelism 
By MRS. L. EARL JACKSON 


N early missionary in Japan tells 

of his coming upon a rural 

home with a crude sign, “‘ English 

Taught Here.”” Inquiry revealed 

that the alphabet was taught as far 
as K. 

Despite the rich materials and 
plans prepared for our Evangelism 
Crusade, it is quite possible, back 
in the average local church, that 
the pressures of many tasks upon 
willing workers may reduce the 
Crusade effort to a visitation or 
special meetings program designed 
to enlist more church members. All 
agree upon the prime necessity of 
recruiting; but evangelism that 
stops with these first steps is like 
teaching English as far as K. 

We once thought that Christian 
individuals would automatically 
fashion a Christian society. If ail 
Christians were fully Christian, 
their social influence would be 
amazing; and no good social order 
will be achieved without a host of 
devoted Christians. But experience 
has long forced us to admit that we 
are Christian only in part, or in 
limited areas of life. So—the Chris- 
tian society lags. 

Christian Citizenship must 
therefore be something more than 
a by-product of evangelism, or of 
missions (which is collective evan- 
gelism). It is the other half, the 
more neglected half, of its very 
heart. It seeks to persuade folk to 
make Jesus Lord of their commu- 
nity and national life as much as of 
their “personal” and _ neighbor- 
hood conduct. There’s a_ solid 
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kernel of truth in the saying, “If 
Christ is not Lord of all, He is not 
Lord at all.” 

The old debate between personal 
religion and social action ignored 
the fact that both are personal. 
The personal sins from which Jesus 
can save us—greed, temper, pride, 
envy, intemperance, lying, laziness, 
immorality, prejudice, and hate 
are precisely the personal sins 
which in the wider circles of our 
influence produce great social evils 
like graft, vice, poverty, exploita- 
tion, lawlessness, class warfare, 
racism, lynching, nationalism, false 
propaganda, imperialism, and the 
unthinkable new horrors of war. 
Likewise, our virtues, if organized, 
will promote social justice. But, as 
one has said, “No virtue is pure 
that is not passionate.” 

Sin is easily recognized in our 


smaller circles of action,: but it is : 


our sins in the wider circles, taken 
together, that terrify us, and that 
must be challenged if we are to sur- 
vive, or God’s kingdom come on 
earth. Our evangelism, therefore, 
must embrace personal surrender 
to Christ in those wider areas of 
our possible influence. Nor can we 
well evangelize our neighbors, “‘for 
all of life,” if we condone gam- 
bling, liquor, questionable movies, 
prejudice against Negroes and 
Jews, a harsh peace, larger spend- 
ing on non-essentials than on mis- 
sions and relief, hatred of Russia, 
or mass murder. We would need 
more conversion ourselves, or our 
witness would be neutralized. 








Baptist women, fortunately, are 
awaking to their possibilities in the 
wider circles of evangelism. We are 
at least beginning to understand 
and to apply Jesus’ way in the 
often complex problems of race, 
relief, liquor, and peace. We feel 
the world’s hope lies in a greatly 
extended eivic concern among 
Christians. Evangelizing only the 
more local half of life will have a 
dwindling effect on a world of giant 
secular forces. We must both save 
the victims and put out the fires. 

Women have a special oppor- 
tunity. There are more women in 
the churches. Many have a world 
interest through missionary study 
and contacts. Women’s groups 
have regular programs and ac- 
tivities, permitting civic emphases. 
Women can “make” time for com- 
pelling new interests. Women have 
increasing political influence with 
legislators. Let us therefore, with- 
out delay, study and pray, plan 
and act, that the world may liter- , 
ally be saved, and our children 
have a fairer tomorrow! 

A local Baptist church discov- 
ered, some months ago, that one 
side wall was out-of-plumb—being 
pushed outward by the weight of a 
roof with too broad a span, and 
never adequately supported. A 
single heavy snow might send it 
crashing. Now the church is, at 
large expense, installing steel gird- 
ers to support the roof. No evangel- 
ism really saves the individual 
that does not strive to undergird 
and improve the social structure in 
which he lives, and which the first 
blizzard of passion might send 
crashing upon all our heads. 


How To Begin 


If your society’s (or church’s) 
civics chairman did not some 
months ago receive a copy of 
“*J-6,” our mimeographed civics 
guide for 1947-1948, write at once 
to your state chairman of Christian 

(Continued on page 125) 
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HOME: The general theme on 
home missions will be “ America’s 
Geographical Frontiers.” This will 
include a study of Puerto Rico, 
Canal Zone, Hawaii and Alaska. 
Since Latin America seldom has 
adequate emphasis in proportion 
to its place in Baptist Missions, 
Northern Baptists will adapt the 
program. Therefore, this year we 
Latin 
Puerto 


and El 


Mexico 


shall emphasize our five 
American _ fields—Cuba, 
Rico, Haiti, Nicaragua 
Salvador, together with 
and Alaska. A special book is being 
prepared to supplement the inter- 
denominational material. Its name 

Baptist Crossroads. It will be in 
large format, with a_ two-color 
cover and many illustrations. Spe- 
cialists in the various areas will be 
the writers. 

FOREIGN: The general theme will 
be “China in the Asia of Today.” 
There will be a number of books by 
Baptists, in the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement’s publication list 


and from other sources. Several of 
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the authors are well known: Dr. 
E. V. Cressey; Dr. Chester Miao; 


Dr. Frank W. Goddard—fifth of 
his family in China, with a family 
service record of 400 years in that 
great land. We shall give ‘large 
emphasis to China in a setting of 
Asia Today. 

A full list of 
Baptist and Missionary Education 
will appear on these 


publications 


Movement’s 
pages shortly. 
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Special! Some 1948-1949 books 
will be off the press in January and 
many of the interdenominational 
books for different age levels will be 
available in early April. 


Practice Brotherhood Now! 
This is the theme for Race Re- 
lations Sunday in Brotherhood 
Month, Sunday, February 8th. We 
heard Dr. Franklin of Brooklyn, 
New York, the other day address a 
class on Preaching for This Atomic 
Age. In the discourse, he asked 
why we should be brothers, mean- 
ing exchange pulpits, only one 
Sunday in 52. Said he, “One Sun- 
day we are learning to be brothers. 
We now have only 51 other Sun- 
days to redeem to the point of this 
one. But what does even that one 
accomplish?” 

He is right. Let us begin now to 
take new steps toward real Chris- 
tian brotherhood, the children of 
one heavenly Father, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

With Dr. Franklin’s challenge in 
mind, make good use of the mate- 
rials prepared for February 8th, 
and follow this with a year ’round 
program on enlightened, Christian 
race relations. Obtain plans and 
program from The Department of 
Race Relations, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, New York. 

Use pamphlets from the Council 
on Christian Social Progress, and 
courses of study recommended by 
this department. 


For You to Read 

Look AT THE MISSIONARY is a 
pamphlet by Wrnpurn T. THoMas, 
General Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Its purpose 
is to present to young people the 
types of service open to mission- 
aries today and the importance of 
the Christian witness in this pres- 
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ent world. Two-color cover, 64 
pages, illustrated by more than 50 
photographs. 75 cents. 

Booxs Men Like To Reap pre- 
sents a list of books on the topics 
recommended by the Council of 
Northern Baptist Men. This list 
has been compiled by Rev. William 
J. Keech, Director of General Mis- 
sionary Education. In addition to 
books to read there are some sug- 
gestions about how to organize a 
book club. Samples of BOOKS MEN 


LIKE TO READ may be had upon 
request. Information about Book 
Clubs should be addressed to Mr. 
Keech at 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


Charter of Freedom 


The following is the closing para- 
graph of the Manifesto on Religious 
Freedom, prepared by The Com- 
mission on Religious Freedom, 
Baptist World Alliance, adopted 
by the Executive Committee, Au- 
gust 1, 1947, and presented to the 
Copenhagen Congress on Sunday, 
August 3, 1947, by Dr. Stanley I. 
Stuber, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 

“Holding the princip!es of free- 
dom dear, we therefore seek for all 
peoples every where, and in particu- 
lar for all minority groups, the fol- 
lowing freedoms: 

Freedom to determine their own faith 
and beliefs; 

Freedom of public and private wor- 
ship, preaching and teaching: 

Freedom from any opposition by the 
State of religious ceremonies and forms 
of worship; 

Freedom to determine the nature of 
their own ecclesiastical government and 
the qualifications of their ministers and 
members, including the right of the indi- 
vidual to join the church of his own 
choice, and the right to associate for co- 
operative Christian action; 


LOOK 
at the 
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Freedom to control the education of 
their ministers, to give religious instruc- 
tion to their youth, and to provide for the 
adequate development of their own reli- 
gious life; 

Freedom of Christian Service, relief 
work, and missionary activity, both at 
home and abroad; and 

Freedom to own and use such facilities 
and properties as will make possible the 
accomplishment of these ends. 

“These our fundamental 
principles of liberty. Let us now, 
with the help of Almighty God, 
transform them into positive action 
through a world-wide Crusade for 
Freedom.” 


are 
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Dear Friends of the Fellowship, 

Jean Beck, our World Service 
Chairman, who has been doing 
fine ‘field work for us in recent 
weeks, dropped into the office just 
in time to put a word in this issue— 
fittingly so since this month is one 
in which we highlight our mis- 
sionary and relief projects. Here 
she is— 

Hello! A letter from the Western 


Vice-president, Jack Cummings, 
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bursting with news of activity on 
the Fellowship Carloads project, 
has some interesting items. Note 
them down, they might help as we 
move ahead to surpass our final 
goal of $30,000. 

“Just a quick note to let you 
know that we on the west coast 
have not forgotten. The Roger 
Williams Club, here on Redlands 
University Campus, raised $35.00. 
This was not enough so we were 


permitted to hold boxes at the rear 
of the chapel following our convo- 
cation before the Thanksgiving 
recess. We managed through our 
combined efforts to accumulate 
$120.00. At our convention we 
really pushed the Relief Project. 
Here is a sample of the tags we 
sold. These sold for fifty cents each 
netting $262.00. This was done by 
and no an- 


The 


individual contact 


nouncements were necessary. 
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whole idea was so successful that 
practically everybody was wearing 
a tag at the end of the convention. 
We had three banquets Saturday 
night with 500 at each and we went 
from person to person at each 
table. Close to 2,000 attended. The 
State Student Commission sold 
apples for ten cents each. They 
sold enough apples to make $100 
profit. Altogether from the conven- 
tion we made a final total of 
$655.00.”” 





This is Jeannie again. Our period 
for special emphasis closed at 
Thanksgiving. However, the proj- 
ect, Fellowship Carloads, will be 
continued through April. You still 
have opportunity to make dona- 
tions. 

To California we say “nice go- 
ing.”” You’ve shown us all what 
will happen when the Discipleship 
Spirit grips the imagination and 
enthusiasm of young people. 

You'll be hearing about more 
BYF projects soon—’Til then. 

Jeannie Beck 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mission Study Can Be Thrilling 

This is an especially fine year to 
make it just that. For when have 
we had our mission study theme 
and our denominational emphasis 
for the year coincide as they do this 
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year! Therefore let’s go all out for 
a fine discussion group for senior 
high and older young people of 
the theme World Evangelism. The 
group may meet as part of a 
Church School of Missions or, if 
your church isn’t having one, take 
the discussion group to someone’s 
home or use a block of Sunday 
evenings for it. 

Some awareness of the part of 
world evangelism «which falls to 
youth led the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship to put at the heart of its 
program goal, Serve Through Mis- 
sionary World Outreach. This par- 
ticular goal is highlighted in Feb- 
ruary and March and this year we 
should major on mission study 
during this period. 

The book you will want to use, 
profusely illustrated too, is New 
World Ahead by Daviv D. Baker. 
It reveals what Christians can and 
do achieve when they share their 
faith—75 cents. You'll want sev- 
eral copies. Best of all the leader’s 
guide to use with it is written by 
none other than Oliver Cummings 
and, while written for all church 
groups, is certainly B.Y.F.-ish. It is 
called Discussion and Program Sug- 
gestions on World Evangelism. 35 
cents. 

This entire study might begin in 
one of those informal talk-it-over 
sessions which young people enjoy. 
Discover evangelism as something 
more than a pious word by discus- 
sion of some of the thought-provok- 
ing subjects packed in the study 
materials planned especially for 
youth today. 

To take evangelism out of a book 
and set it squarely in the world 
have the “Outline Map of the 
World” (35 cents) and one of 
North America already in place on 
the wall. Mark the major places to 
which Baptists have carried the 
gospel story. A Book of Remem- 
brance (25 cents) will give data for 
this. 

Put it squarely into life too by 





having several tell of virile pioneers 
Baptist youth should know, John 
Mason Peck, Johanna P. Moore, 
William Carey, Adoniram Judson. 
Brief biographies of the latter tw 
are in the Eagle Books Nos. 12 and 
26 (15 cents each). Thumb-nail 
stories of the Lone Star Mission, 
Prayer Meeting Hill, The Great 
Ingathering, Chundra Lela may be 
found in the Guild program book- 
let, Patterns for Brotherhood. 25 
cents. 

Bring things down to date with 
some of the articles in Missions 
Magazine. Find a copy of the 
“January Book”—entitled World 
Mission Tour and pass it around 
for its pictures. And by all means 
see the story of Baptists in world 
evangelism in the book, The Sun 
Is Up, 60 cents. 

In your devotional periods read 
some of the poems from The Hills 
Did Not Imprison Her, by JENNIE 
C. Apams, one of our martyred 
missionaries of the Philippines. 
Mention some of the new outgoing 
missionaries, Dick and Ann Beers, 
Forrest and Frances Parsons, who 
have been closely associated with 
the Fellowship. (See April and 
June Misstons—1947.) 

Right at the outset it would be 
a good idea for someone to have an 
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armful of books to pass out for 
individual reading. Select these 
from the young people’s reading 
program leaflet, “Read Around the 
World.” Ask your World Service 
Counselor for a copy. 

Study alone isn’t enough and 
this study leads so directly into our 
B.Y.F. evangelism project—“ New 
Friends for Christ.”” Be sure to get 
Fellowship Features packet no. 3 
(25 cents) which tells you how to 
go about it right where you are. 


Jesus Christ Is Lord 


Many groups united their hearts 
and prayers with those young peo- 
ple from seventy nations, gathered 
at Oslo last summer under this 
theme, when they observed Vesper 
Day in December using the service 
which bears that title. Youth 
groups who want to feel a link with 
the Oslo conference and to know 
something of its message and spirit 
may wish to use the Vesper Service 
in some youth meeting. There has 
been a reprint and copies are avail- 
able. The larger supply is at the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship New 
York office. Five cents single cop- 
ies; in quantities of 10 or more, 
three cents each. Let’s help all 
Baptist young people feel a sense 
of oneness with Christian youth 
the world over. Let’s put the words 
into daily living, “‘Jesus Christ Is 
Lord.” 


Relief Minded 


Humility is a virtue possessed by 
too few, and it should never be far 
from those who seek to do the will 
and the work of Christ. But when 
we saw “Here’s Another Idea,” 
the impulse was too strong not to 
write and tell you that our B.Y.F. 
of Baptist Temple, Youngstown, 
Ohio has given to the “Fellowship 
Carloads” $238.00. This is in addi- 
tion to the shoes collected, polished 
and forwarded through the Dayton 
office in Ohio; and the recently 
completed drive for clothing, which 
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was conducted by the church. To 
date this means 50 pairs of shoes, 
and 18 bundles of clothing. We are 
in the midst of the clothing drive so 
this is not the total. Besides this, 
through our Association, we have 
given $52.00 on the “Heifers for 
Relief.” And from the 16th through 
the 23rd of November we are con- 
ducting a “Harvest Festival for 
Europe”’’—a collection of canned 
food. Enthusiasm gives promise of 
a successful drive. Add to this 
$541.00 which has been raised for 
our “Rec” Club, a place furnished 
for church recreation, and a general 
picture may be seen of our very 


active B.Y.F. 


Testimonial to Olive Russell 


This is written almost on the an- 
niversary of Olive Russell’s home- 
going a year ago. She still lives on 
in the ongoing service she repre- 
sented and encouraged. 

“During this year a church 
in Wichita celebrated twenty-five 
years of Guild work. The personnel 
of the chapters has changed with 
the years, of course, but the work 
has been considered so valuable 
that there has been no break in the 
Guild work during the years. In 
speaking of the values of such a 
program one of the counselors 
notes this item: ‘Two years ago, 
the President of our Woman’s 
Missionary Society was elected, a 
former Guild girl and Guild spon- 
sor, the youngest president in the 
history of the church. She is so 
capable and all the older women 
love her and the young women are 
being brought because of her 
youth. We know that Guild work 
among the girls pays big dividends 
and our church is so glad that we 
kept on with the Guilds. We have 
a very active B.Y.F. too, and all 
work together.’” 

The long and far-reaching influ- 
ence of a life is shown in the follow- 
ing incident in the life of the late 
Olive Russell, beloved Secretary of 


Literature of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, when she was the beloved 
and efficient Guild Secretary in 
Kansas: “This year we celebrated 
our 25th anniversary of Guild work 
in our Immanuel! Baptist Church, 
our silver anniversary. Olive Rus- 
sell helped us organize our first 
Guild. It was such a cold, rainy, 
stormy night when we drove her 
back to Derby that night and our 
car lights went out, but she had 
such a wonderful sense of humor 
and just laughed about it. I think 
the success of our Guild work in 
our church had a firm foundation 
in the way she helped us organize 
that night. We have never had a 
break or had to reorganize, have 
never disbanded during the sum- 
mer months. We kept our Guilds 
going because the girls wanted 
them and our Women’s Work must 
be: guaranteed for the future 
years.” 


Communion Cloths for Burma 


Covers for the bread and the cup 
on the communion table are needed 
in Burma according to Miss Helen 
Hunt. We want to report to you 
that Miss Hunt has written re- 
cently to us that in Burma they 
have received a supply of com- 
munion table cloths but has stated 
that the calls for them continue to 
pour in. When she wrote last 
month she mentioned that she 
could then distribute another hun- 
dred right at that time. May we 
mention that the cloths should be 
of the average size needed for a 
communion table in our churches 
here at home. If you have not sent 
any and would like to help in 
meeting this need we should be 
glad to receive them through the 
regular White Cross channel with 
the indication that they are to be 
sent to “Miss Hunt in Burma.” 
Write the Overseas White Cross 
Chairman in your state for sending 
directions. 
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During the month of October the 
following shipments have been 
made: 28 cases to Africa; 8 cases to 
Assam; 5 cases to South India; 3 
cases to Bengal-Orissa; 1 case to 
Burma; 2 cases to East China; 4 
cases to South China. As you con- 
tinue to work; even as you fold or 
stitch or cut in silence, will you 
pray that the pieces of material 
upon which you work may reveal 
to some person the love of God and 


His care for them. 


To Service Abroad 

At the Youth Conference, As- 
bury Park, New Jersey in 1946 a 
young woman from the Gethsem- 
ane church in Trenton came for- 
ward with the group who com- 
mitted themselves to full-time 
Christian service. Miss Catherine 
Knight had already established an 
enviable reputation in the nursing 
field, but now she wanted to give 
her life in definite Christian service. 





Ann Judson Guild, First Baptist Church, Burlingame, California 


One month after the Convention 
she talked with a returned mis- 
sionary, then corresponded with 
our Foreign Board, went to Yale 
where she took a course in the 
Chinese language, and on Novém- 
ber 7th, this year sailed from San 
Francisco to her field of service in 
Shaoshing Baptist Mission Hospi- 
tal in East China. Pray God’s 
blessing on this, another of our 
fine young people. 


Chinese Chapter 


Here is a picture of 15 of the 
members of the Ann Judson Guild, 
composed entirely of Chinese girls. 
The guild is sponsored by the First 
Baptist Church of Burlingame, 
California, which conducts a Chi- 
nese Church and Community Cen- 
ter in adjacent San Mateo. What 
a happy group you are. Greetings 
to you. We’re glad you belong. 














MISSTONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 











Books for the Philippines 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

What would 
books? Can you imagine having no 
picture books, no story books, no 
Bibles,—nothing to read? Can you 
imagine not even having a library 
in your community where you can 
borrow books on your library card? 
Boys and girls in the Philippines 
have no books to read, they have 
no libraries! 

Would you like to help send a 
library of children’s books to the 
Philippines 

I think I can hear each of you 
say, all the way from wherever you 
live to my office in New York, 
‘Yes, I'd like to help send a book.” 

You will receive soon the name 
of a book or books that you will be 
The selection of 


you do without 


send. 


asked to 
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books will include a section on 


religious books, picture books, 
story books, world friendship, 
travel books, adventure stories, 


game books, and all the other 
kinds of books you would like to 
find in your library. Please send 
just the books that you are asked for. 
Your leader will receive from the 
Association Secretary of Mission- 
ary Education for Children the 
name of the book we are asking 
you to send. 

We are asking also that you 
make an attractive Bookplate to 
paste on the inside of the front 
cover and that your very best 
printer print in the name of your 
Department and Church. Perhaps 
the boy or girl who draws or paints 
best will decorate your Bookplate. 
The books you send will help some 
Filipino boys and girls to know our 





boys and girls here in America bet- 
ter. Some children also may learn 
to read English from these books. 
The Library will be housed in 
the Central Philippine College. 
Sunday School teachers, Vacation 
Church School teachers, and minis- 
ters will take the books out to the 
villages for the children to read. 
Be looking for the letter that will 
give you the title of the book we 
hope you will send! 
Very sincerely yours, 
Florence Stansbury 


Dedication of the 


**Eastern Harvester” 


It was a cool morning. The wind 
from the bay blew briskly through 
the trees and around the tent- 
houses that nestled together to 
keep warm. The sun arose and cast 
its smiling light across the little 
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camp. Mac climbed out of his bed 
and ran to the side of the big stove. 
The coffee and mush cooked mer- 
rily. He watched the steam from 
the coffee pot rise to the top of the 
tent. The coffee pot looked warm 
and contented. Mac moved closer 
to the stove and rubbed his hands 
together as the heat from the stove 


Station Wagon arriving at Migrant 


Labor Camp 


made them tingle. “ Brr, it will be a 
cold day,” he thought. And then 
he remembered. Today was the 
day that the station wagon would 
come. A group of people from the 
City were bringing the station 
wagon to the camp that afternoon. 
Dad and the other men had been 
talking about it for several days. 
Dad seemed excited about it. He 
really never became excited about 
things, but there was a certain 
smile on his face when something 
pleased him. This station wagon- 
thing brought that smile. Mac 
pulled his clothes on quickly and 
sat down in front of the tiny table 
to have his breakfast. Dad and 
Mother were dressed warmly to- 
day. It would be cold out in the 
potato fields with no trees to stop 
the wind. Mac was glad he was not 
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old enough to work in the fields. 
His parents would not see the peo- 
ple from New York City nor the 
station wagon, but he would. 

“Hey, Lewis,” he called as he 
ran down the road leaving a screen 
of dust behind him. “ Lewis, come 
on out. I want to talk to you.” 

“Just a minute,” answered 
Lewis as he hurriedly put on his 
coat and cap.-He turned in the 
doorway and said, ““Mac wants 
me, Ma.” 

“So I noticed,” his mother re- 
plied. She smiled quietly to herself. 
“My, how big Lewis is; just like 
his father. He’s nine years old, 
same as Mac, but a head taller 
than the other boy. He hasn’t had 
an easy time either.”’ She piled the 
soiled clothes together. She had 
stayed in from the fields to do her 
laundry. “There were few schools 
that would take a migrant boy. 
One year he’d been in six different 
ones. No wonder Lewis doesn’t 
like school. It’s hard enough being 
colored besides a migrant. A ‘mi- 
grant’ — what that 
anyway?” 

“Migrant Labor Camp. What 
does that mean, anyway?” echoed 
Lewis as he and Mac read the sign 


does mean 


in the store window. “Gee, I won- 
der when the people will come with 
that car.” 

“Station Mac 
rected. “‘They’re supposed to come 
this afternoon at 2 o’clock. Mr. 
Sanderf said that we could come 
and watch if we wanted to.” 

“Are they going to give us the 
station wagon?” Lewis asked. 

“IT don’t reckon so,”’ Mac said, 


wagon,” cor- 


frowning to remember his father’s 
words. “I think it will be part ours, 
although I can’t remember what 
Dad said.”’ 

The minutes dragged. The boys 
couldn’t think of anything to do. 
“Wish we had a baseball and bat,” 
Mace said, longingly. “I'll bet I 
could hit it good and far.” 


“Wish we did have some 


games,” Lewis agreed. “I had 
some home, but Ma said there 
wasn’t room to bring them along.” 
The boys were quiet for awhile. 
Mac leaned down and picked up 
some loose stones from the dusty 
road. 

“Lewis,” he said, slowly as he 
threw the stones against a rubbish 
can nearby. “ Do you ever wish you 
were home? I remember a_ boy 
named Sam, lived next to us. His 
Dad got laid off from work the 
same time my Dad did. His Dad 
gets a check from the government 
or someplace. They didn’t have to 
leave their home.” He threw an- 
other stone. “I asked my Dad why 
we didn’t do that, and he said, 
‘Well, son, your Mom and I felt 
that we'd rather earn our own liv- 
ing and we thought since you’re kin 
to us that you'd feel that way, too.’ 
I said, ‘Sure, Dad, that’s right by 
me, too.” The boy paused for a 
moment as he kicked the dust with 
the toe of his shoe. He looked down 
at his feet as if he were ashamed 
to say what was in his mind. 
“Sometimes, Lew, I wish I were 
back home. Mom used to play with 
there. We could go to 


school and church—.”’ 


us. kids 


Toys for the Migrant children 
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“I like to read. I'd learn you 
how if we had some books,” Mac 
replied. 

The boys talked with other chil- 
dren, drank pop and played tag. 
Somehow the dragging minutes 
passed. “Lewis,” a voice called. 
“Dinner.” 

““See you later,” Lewis yelled as 
he darted to his cabin-house. 

After dinner the boys watched 
the preparations for the afternoon. 
Benches, chairs, folding 
table were placed in an open spot 
near the store. Excitement hung in 
the air. A car drove up and people 
climbed out. The boys backed 
away, shy, about seeming over 
anxious or excited. 

“What they doing?” asked Susie. 

“Who?” said Mac, trying to 
seem unconcerned. 

“Them people,” she answered 
impatiently, “them people that 
just come in that car. Is the wagon 
here yet?” 

“Oh, you mean the station 
wagon?” Lewis asked, “No, I 
didn’t see it as we came by. Did 


and a 


you, Mac?” 

“No, I didn’t 
wagon, only a car.” 

Susie walked on the 
store and leaned against it as she 
watched the people. More cars ar- 
rived and more people gathered. 
“One, two, three, four cars” she 
counted on her fingers. 

“Hello,” someone said. Susie 
smiled shyly and chewed on her 
coat collar. She was just watching. 
Her eyes grew bigger as a big car 
drove by. It was a different kind of 
car. The front looked like any car, 
but the sides were wooden and the 
top almost flat. Eight people were 
in it. That must be the station 
wagon. “Gee, it’s pretty,” she 
thought, “greenish blue and tan 
wood.” There was printing on the 
front doors of the car, but she 
didn’t know what it said. 

“Put it over here,” a man said. 
The station wagon was driven up 
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see a_ station 


toward 








in front of a little wooden platform. 
Susie walked over and ran her 
fingers along a fender. 

(continued next month) 


Packages to the Philippines 

A new postal regulation for 
packages to the Philippines per- 
mits the sending of packages 
weighing up to 11 pounds. The rate 
is still 114¢ for each 2 ounces! 


Primary Judson Keystone 
Materials 


Be sure to get your copy of This 
Year With the American Indians 
for use with the third year prima- 
ries in February. Secure from the 
Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion. 15¢ 


Some Strange Foods 


“We eat them,” a Sham girl of 
Burma told us of a kind of flower 
called a ground orchid. 

“How strange—” we started to 
say, but why any stranger than 
eating cauliflower? 

In lower Burma banana buds are 
eaten, and we learned to like them. 
They grow at the end of the stalk 
of bananas. Cut up and boiled, it 
looks something like cabbage and 
tastes a little like ripe olives. 

In the Philippines the sprout or 
bud at the heart of the cocoanut 





White Cross brings smiles to these 
boys and girls of India 





palm is a salad delicacy. As it can- 





not be taken without killing the 
tree, it is quite expensive. It re- 
sembles celery- or cabbage-hearts 
in texture and color. 

The Chinese like roasted water- 
melon seeds. If you don’t think 
they’re good, try them. The Chi- 
nese bite the seed on the edge so 
that the inside can be taken out 
and eaten. 

One time in Burma we were at a 
company dinner with guests from 
America. Some indirect mention 
was made that the people of Burma 
eat snakes. Our guest could hardly 
believe it and thought we were 
surely joking. It happened that the 
girls who were waiting on the table 
had had for supper the muscle of a 
large snake killed that afternoon 
on the compound. Our guest’s dis- 
belief was so amusing to them that 
they had to retire to the pantry 
for a good laugh. Eels, frogs, and 


, turtles are also eaten. Turtle eggs 


are considered very good. They are 
as large as goose eggs. 

My husband was studying 
Karen language and came to the 
word for a certain kind of ant. 

“Very bitter,” his teacher ex- 
plained. 

“Bitter! How do you know?” 
my husband wanted to know. 

“Yes, but the white ant is very 
juicy and rich. The red ant is 
delicious in curry.” 

Bamboo shoots, when they are 
young and tender, are eaten as a 
vegetable. Usually they are served 
cut up in cream sauce. 

In northern Burma beyond the 
railroad, once we met a caravan of 
Chinese men and boys and heavily- 
laden donkeys. We asked what 
they carried, and they told us that 
they had come fourteen days’ jour- 
ney from up in China with sun- 
flower seeds. 

“Sunflower seeds! 
Chicken feed?” 

“Oh, no. Men eat them. Very 
special.” Genevieve Sharp Sowards 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpDuctTED BY ELizABETH I. FENsoM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Teach us to Share 
By MARY C, ADAMS 


God, Thou hast given us so much— 
We have a plenteous store! 

Teach us to share, to yearn, to care— 
Teach us to love Thee more. 

Open our eyes, our ears, our hearts 
To every human need, 

Help us to glory-in Thy light 

Instead of caste or creed. 

Let us not rest content and safe 
While hungry children call; 

Teach us to love as Thou hast loved— 
Thou, who art Lord of all. 


Reprinted by permission from OUTREACH 


The Secret 
By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


At the counter of a large depart- 
ment store a few weeks ago, amid 
all the bustle of an over-com- 
mercialized Christmas season, a 
conversation took place. 

SALES GIRL: “Hello, Mary, what 
can I do for you? Gee! I haven’t 
seen you for ages. How are you?” 

MARY: “Just fine. How are you? 
Don’t you just love Christmas?” 

SALES GIRL: “Love Christmas! 
Say, if your feet felt like mine you 
wouldn’t love it.” 

MARY (sympathetically): ‘Of 
course, you must be awfully tired, 
but—” 

SALES GIRL: “I should say I am 
—especially with so many people 
crabbing about things—and how 
[ dread the week after when every- 
body brings in all the stuff they 
don’t want to get something else.” 

MARY: “Well, but what I meant 
was, don’t you just love getting 
things.” 

SALES GIRL (enthusiastically): 
“You bet I do. (Confidentially) I 
think Jim has got me a—you know 
what, this Christmas. Sh! don’t 
say anything. I don’t want the 
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girls here to know ’till I flash it on 
them, the morning after.” 

MARY: “How lovely. I’m so glad 
for you!—but I didn’t mean what 
I receive from others—I was think- 
ing of what I get for the ones I 
love. I dream about it all for five 
or six months before Christmas. 
I don’t have much money to spend, 
but I put in a lot of work—and 
then when Christmas morning 
comes, it’s such fun to see the 
surprise on the faces of Mother 
and Dad and Grandmother and 
Dickie. I love what they get for 
me, but even more, I love to give 
to them— it’s the most exciting 
day in the whole year!” 

Mary had learned the secret! 
The one which the whole world has 
wanted to discover and so few have 
found. Lowell said it this way: 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 


And our Lord himself has said: 
“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” And He has also said: 
“Give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running 
over .. bs 

Northern Baptist Marys have 
been increasingly finding the an- 
swer—as for many years now they 
have been bringing an over-and- 


-above love gift to be used for the 


extension of the Kingdom. Last 
year this amounted to $263,813. 
Surely, never before has the gift 
been more needed—needed because 
of what it will do for those who are 





YOU HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well as the missionary 
and educational content of this issue. So would a friend 
or relative who is not familiar with the magazine. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION? 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








in need physically and spiritually 
in America and other lands. 

But even more important the 
spiritual “lift” which will come to 
us in our sharing will help us to 
face courageously a world which 
seems very close to disaster. 


THE LOVE GIFT MIRACLE 


“IT am standing here in one 
place and yet by the Miracle of 
Missions my feet are treading the 
paths of mercy around the world. 
I have two unskilled hands and 
yet by the Miracle of Missions 
these hands are performing deli- 
cate operations in many hospitals 
and doing deeds of kindness every- 
where at this hour. I have one 
tongue and that tongue can speak 
only one language, yet by the 
Miracle of Missions, I am telling 
the story of Jesus Christ in a 
hundred languages at this hour.” 

The above quotation is from a 
speech made several years ago by 
Judge E. J. Millington. Visitors to 
the Exhibit Hall of the Northern 
Baptist Convention will recall it 
as setting the keynote of one of 
the exhibits. The Love Gift is, of 
course, a part of the Miracle of 
Missions, and the message might 
be expanded to include mention of 
the fields crossed by the “paths of 
mercy,” a demonstration of the 
“deeds of kindness,” and mention 
of the romance of the translation 
of the gospel into “a hundred 
languages.” 

The Miracle of Missions is made 
possible by sharing—“not only at 
Christmas, but all the year 
through”—with the needy in our 
own and other lands. 

Other suggestions relating to the 
Love Gift will be found in an 
early issue of Program Pointers, 
free on request. 


A Correction 


What Is The Discussion Leader's 
Job?, mentioned in the January issue 
of Missrons, is out of print. 
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Mrs. Andrew MacLeish 


When the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society was 
organized in 1914 as a merger of the 
then Eastern and Western Societies, 
three Baptist women were elected to 
its executive management, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Montgomery as President, 
Mrs. Andrew (Martha Hillard) Mac- 
Leish as Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody as 
Foreign Vice-President. For 10 years 
this rather 
triumfeminate guided the affairs of the 
Society. Mrs. Peabody is still living in 
Florida and next month celebrates her 
87th birthday. Mrs. Montgomery died 
in 1934. The second of the trio to 
depart from this life is Mrs. MacLeish 
who died at her home in Glencoe, IIL, 
on December 19, 1947. 
years old. Born in Hadlyme, Conn., 
and graduated from Vassar College, 
for nearly half a century until her re- 


notable triumvirate, or 


She was 91 


tirement from active life she was con- 
nected with numerous educational, 
philanthropic, welfare, and religious 
organizations. She was associated with 
the late Jane Hull in the establishment 
of Hull House in Chicago, and was the 
first President of Rockford College for 
women. For seven years she served the 
Woman's Society as Vice-President 
and in 1921-1922 as President during 
the year when Mrs. 
served as President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. For more than 
25 years from 1922 until her death, 


Montgomery 


she was Honorary Vice-President of 
the Woman’s Society. Her husband, 
the late Andrew MacLeish, distin- 
guished Baptist layman and one of the 
owners of Chicago’s huge department 
store, Carson, Pirie Scott, and Co., 
died in 1928. Surviving Mrs. MacLeish 
are a daughter and two sons, Norman, 
an artist, and Archibald, the American 
poet and former Assistant Secretary 
of State. 


Mrs. Edward O. Elliott 


By MRS. RALPH C,. ROWLAND 

The cause of missions the world over 
lost a devoted friend and untiring 
worker through the death of Mrs. 
Edward O. Elliott, on November 23, 
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1947, in Jenkintown, Pa. She was ac- 
tive in her state mission society and 
on the State Board of Promotion. From 
1936-1944 she served on the Board of 
Managers of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Dur- 
ing part of that time she was Chairman 
of the White Cross Committee. She 
also served on the National Committee 
on Woman’s Work. At Grace Temple, 
Philadelphia, for years 
taught a class of teen-age girls and 
was superintendent of the Junior De- 
partment. Later she had a class of 
young women to whom she passed on 
her zeal for the missionary enterprise. 
Mrs. Elliott, or “Melly” as _ her 
friends fondly called her, was generous 
to a fault, alert to every opportunity 
for being kind and helpful to others, 
was never critical but found good in 
everyone she met. A friend of all mis- 


many she 


sionaries, she entertained them in her 
home and kept in touch with them by 
correspondence both at home and 
abroad. It can be truly said of her that 
she went about doing good. She is 
survived by a husband, a sister, and a 
brother. 


-—CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS— 


For Sale or for Personal use 


Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer to 
the sick and sorrowing, shut-in, birthday, etc., 
many with Bible Text. Boxed Assortments and 
in Bulk. Good profit. Write for a Catalog List. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept.N Buffalo 8, N. Y. 











DON’T MISS 


Isabella Wilson 


Miss Isabella Wilson, missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society to Assam, died on 
November 11, 1947, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
When she reached Gauhati, Assam, in 
1895 she found the mere beginnings of 
the Woman’s Society work. There was 
only a bungalow of two rooms, and 
no work had been begun for women and 
children. There was no building for a 
school and her little day school held 
classes under a big tree. Today the 
Satribari Girls’ School is evidence of 
the growth that took place during her 
years of service. The Gauhati district 
work took much of her time. She won 
the confidence of the people by living 
in a little grass hut. She always tried to 
keep the mission work simple for vil- 
lage people and one expression of her 
ideal was the building of small homes, 
Indian pattern, for the boarding girls 
rather than the usual type of dormitory. 
This plan has been widely accepted 
today. Miss Wilson served for short 
periods in Sibsagar and Tura, but her 
service from 1901 to 1928 was in 
Gauhati. In 1982 she retired but con- 
tinued her interest. Miss Elizabeth 
Hay of Nowgong, recalling Miss Wil- 
son in her busy days, wrote, “Miss 
Wilson has always been greatly missed. 
The older Christians still ask for her. 
Many are indebted to her for the light 
they have and will mourn her death.’ 


“The Catholic Church In the Struggle for Power” 
A New Series of Revealing Articles 
By L. H. LEHMANN 


Beginning with the February issue of 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 111) 


being was not considered worth 
even the necessities of life. When I 
got a letter from Sweden with a 
pair of stockings in it, it seemed 
nore precious than anything I had 
had before, and the pair had to do 
for several years. 

Among our 40,000 displaced 
Estonians in Germany are 7,000 
children. Mothers write that the 
liealth of their children is in serious 
danger from undernourishment. 
The children have grown out of 
their clothes, shoes are beyond re- 
pair and outgrown. Parents have 
not been able to purchase anything 
new for the last three and one-half 
years. The plight of these people 
beggars description. Letters telling 
of the direst needs come to us con- 
tinually. Gifts of food and clothing 
mean life to many of them, but a 
home in America is their dream. 


EARN MONEY 
No lavestmeat 


Raise funds for yours prenseryt High quality 
Vanilla, Sham and Lotion cal other 
items sell qu ickly “a reasonable 4 4 
Return what you don't sell. 
reds os a are using this 
easy, mon an. 
A eractive samples free to your official! 


Write today for full 
particulars to: 

Dept. R 
Norwalk Cosmetic Co. 
5 Norwalk, Ohio 
eirest ae nteemeeenemneenl 














The final test of whether a nation 
is great is what she does with the 
little nations who cannot stand 
alone. It has been said with great 
meaning, “The small nations are 
the conscience of the world.” 


THE CONFERENCE TABLE 
(Continued from page 115) 
Citizenship for a copy. Order all 
civics literature of the printed 
pamphlet type from our Council 
on Christian Social Progress, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16. Ask, 
too, for its free leaflet on The Local 
Church Committee. One leader in 
each church may also receive, on 


request, the Council’s monthly 
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Blackwood Bros Quartet 






12 10-inch records—24 songs 
No, i. “Heaven Now Is In View,” 


Of 

No. 2. * "> The Jericho Road 

“When He Put a Little enniite 
No, 3. “Can He On _ You,” 

There’ sa Little mice —— - 
No, = “Kneel At Cross,"’ 
n't Mi ou Be a, 

No. 5. “The Love of God." “If Wi e Never Meet Again. 
No. 6. “I bm ad Have to Cross Jordan Alone," “I've 


Been Listen: 
Me, F “Ee m Winging My Way Back Home,” “In The 
No, ‘ “A Beautiful Life,”’ “ 


No. $. yh He Calls 1 y yt ptiee be Oia 
Ne, 10. “Tis Wonderful to Me.”* “When They Ring 
No. a. 


Digs Wty Love In My Heart,” 
e. 
With Jesus,” “Did You Ever 


$1.00 es for $5.00—12 for $10.00 
Add 25¢ per order for handling 
Order today from 
Blackwood Brothers Quartet 
Box 163-MS Shenandoah, lowa 
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God has already sent forth these young women as new missionaries 





Briefs for Action! Its Dollar C.C. 
Packet is a stimulating introduction 
to the leading areas of civic con- 
cern. The Council definitely seeks 
the cooperation of women in the 
committees it is actively encourag- 
ing on the state, association, and 
local church levels. 

Remember! The women’s report- 
year ends April 15, 1948. The time 
for action is brief—not for 
civic projects worth reporting, but 
for the immediate need of exerting 
Christian pressure upon our repre- 
sentatives in Congress as they ap- 


only 


proach crucial decisions between 
selfish isolation and sacrificial con- 
cern for world need. 
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Ecclesiastical Art Press « Louisville 12, Ky. 
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within the present denominational year. They have gone to their 
fields abroad dependent upon the undergirding of Northern Baptists in 
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GENEROUS GIVING 





For information write to Miss Irene A. Jones, Home Base Secretary 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue 





UNDERSTANDING HEARTS 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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TIDINGS ter, about two years ago, she went 


(Continued from page 113) Headquarters for home early with another girl’s 
sees the results of the labors. I aauleleltematiaaeiam = boots. Through the careful guid- 


would like to share the story of one CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS ance of the missionary and the co- 


° ° P T e . . . 

girl whom I met in my travels. She a oo: operation of the group invo'ved the 
. as memes STOLES - EMBROIDERIES rs 

—— oAhver Age girl has become a changed person. 


is now working as a volunteer [ka Communion Sets 

leader in a Saturday morning club a hh Last Spring she was voted the most 
group and is greatly respected q Pe ~Jlation 1| wuncn c000 outstanding girl of the Center. 
among the Center people. The a: cxseomese Changed lives will transform com- 
first day this girl came to the Cen- munities in time! 





“Soot the Neod?” 


Young people will dedicate their lives for Christian Service as they spot the need in: 
ALASKA LATIN AMERICA 
CHRISTIAN CENTERS EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 
INDIAN FIELDS RURAL AREAS 
CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS INDUSTRIAL HOUSING AREAS 


Baptists spot the need and dedicate their prayers for Christian workers, 
their gifts to the Baptist World Mission, and their time as volunteers. 


WILL YOU ‘‘SPOT THE NEED?” 


For information write to: 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
Dr. G. Pitt Beers, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
Mrs. Milo E. Wenger, 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Into the hands of all our leaders 


To put this monthly “Business Magazine” of suggestion and inspiration into the hands 
of every Baptist church and church school worker is one prime move toward a con- 
certed ministry of reaching, teaching, winning, enlisting, and training disciples of Jesus 
Christ. From its 80 or more pages leaders in every branch of our Master’s service receive 
a larger vision and practical help in fulfilling it. Besides the news and articles of general 
interest, there are helps for church school administration, work with children, young 
people and adults, teaching materials for the International Lessons, and many other 
stimulating items. The February 1948 issue features the Crusade for Christ through 
Evangelism. 


PRICES: Five or more copies 


to one address, 20 cents each; pS * 
single copies, 25 cents; single ap | Ma} 


subscriptions, $2.50 a year. 


Published by THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1703 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Caught by the Camera 
Iliustrations in this Issue 
AMERICAN Necro—Atlanta College 
Choir, 72; George Washington Carver 
stamp, 72; Summit, N. J. Church, 84. 


CENTRAL AMERICA—Baptist sta. 
tions, 116. 

Evurore—Rev. 
ceiving relief supplies, 108; Unloading 
supplies, 109; Estonian refugees, 111. 


Jacob Meister re. 


Gorham 


LLUSTRATIVE of the 
selection of Ecclesiastical Ap- 
pointments, is the above No. V38 Alms 
Bason, of etched brass 12” dia. with 
plain or IHS monogrammed red plush 
mat glued in center, $35.00. Same size 
plain $15.00. V39, 15” 
$20.00, plain $47.50; same with etched 
IHS monogram in center $50.00. No. 


’ dia. plain $85.00, 


dia. etched brass, 


38, sterling silver 12’ 
engraved $145.00. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 





ALMS BASONS) ALTAR CROSSES PATENS 
CHALICES CIBORIA ALTAR DESKS 
COMMUNION SETS BAPTISMAL BOWLS 
CANDLESTICKS VASES HONOR 
ROLLS & MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE 
EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH IN BRONZE 
Traditional dignity of design and master- 


craftsmanship in execution have character- 
ized Gorham wares for 116 years. 














America's Leading Silversmiths since 1831 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
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Inp1a—White cross gifts, 122. 
Mexico—Scenes at UNESCO Con. 
ference, 76-81. 
MisceLLANEous—Richford, Ver. 
mont church, 84; Fountain Church 
and Booker parsonage, 85; Burning 
Green Lake Mortgage, 91; M. F. Ash- 
brooke addressing pastors, 94; Mil. 
waukee Christian Center, 112; Chinese 
Guild, 119; Migrant supplies, 121. 
PALEsTINE—Partition map, 74. 
Prersona.ities—Merrel D. Booker, 
82; Booker Family, 83; Wade H. 
McKinney, 86; Convention Officials at 
Cleveland, 90; Pastor Tsiang and Fam- 


Pulpit G 0 WNS 


s and name of church. 


DE MOULIN BROS, & CO. 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Stained Glass Kg 


WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy ff a s Gaaae ; 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass." ¢ ily, 103; K. S. Latourette, 106; T. 

We can also meet all your needs ia aay: z 
in church furnishings, including Kotjus, 110; Miriam Corey, 126: 
QS CS & Se Catherine Knight, 126; Elizabeth 


Swans 26; Jean Luckey, 126; Beu- 
| HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES TH seen agp eae ae 
Wi ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS lah McCoy, 126; Mrs. O. R. Judd, 113. 
DB PROFIT [ix 4/ 
; On The Sale of WOR RIHFIELD 
I EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS 
PEPPERELL BLANKETS By Your Organization 


SNOW SPORTS... 
PEPPERELL BLANKET CLUB PLAN, WINTER FUN FOR AILL 
including Record Book, _—" 


SKIING .. . trails f d novice. 

Cards and Color Swatches, FREE. SKATING, Shaan ie Giiedes 
WRITE TODAY, giving Name, Address, _ Hikes, Sleigh Rides, Campfire Picnics. 
Organization, Number Members. 


And indoors — game room, entertcain- 
We Can Also Supply PEPPERELL SHEETS On The Club Plan 


. ment . . . cheerful rooms, hearty meals, 
Howard 3. Gillmere 3 
P. O. Box 978, READING, PA. 


genuine hospitality. 
You'll have a delightful vacation at 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING 
cA ‘Baptist Institution 


this friendly country Inn. 
Open all year 
OUR NEXT CLASS BEGINS ABOUT FEBRUARY 1, 
The Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 


Write A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
operated in connection with the Midway Hospital and Mounds Park 
Hospital, offers the unusual opportunity of studying nursing in two 
hospitals of high standards in an atmosphere of Christian fellowship 
and missionary interest. 


























1948 


Minimum prerequisites for entrance: High school diploma, sound 
health, good character, and church affiliation. 





Application should be made to: 
Miss Mary DANIELSON, Director 
Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 
200 Earl Street St. Paul 6, Minnesota 























FEBRUARY 1948 
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Photo by courtesy of THE CRUSADER 


New medical missionaries sail for Kangpokpi, Assam. Dr. and Mrs. Frank Curry and their children look out 
across San Francisco harbor. Dr. George Derbyshire, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Oakland, Cal., 
is making an observation that intrigues the whole family 


BE THE EXECUTOR OF YOUR OWN ESTATE 


You may do this through the Annuity Gift Agreement Plan of the two 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. 


An annuity gift made now will insure support for foreign missions when 
you no longer need “money or the things that money can buy.” In the 
intervening years it will bring to you a sure, regular and substantial 


money return. 


Young missionaries like Dr. and Mrs. Frank F. Curry have projected 
themselves into the future for Christ and His coming Kingdom. You, 
too, can have a share in that future — one that will far outlast your 


appointed years here on earth. 


For detailed information write for 


“ANNUITIES —A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE” 
Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary, AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


OR 
“BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD” 


Annie E. Root, Treasurer, WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIET 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ‘ 


COMPOSED AND PRINTED BY UNION LABOR 
AT THE RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD, N. H. 

















Church Membership is Not Based Upon Money 


. but, as we all realize when we think 
about it, it does take money to pay the 
expenses of the Christian program of the 





local church. 


No member of a Baptist church is 
forced to give financial contributions. This 
is a voluntary matter. But the member 
who does not give generously and system- 
atically is missing one of the greatest joys 
of the Christian experience. 


It is those who participate through 
giving who receive the larger blessing. 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


Northern Baptist Convention 











